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Livestock  and  products 
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365.2 
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"502.3 
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Total  retail  sales 
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21,661 

22,667 
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Retail  sales  of  food  group 
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5,031 
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5,232 
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71.0 

71.3 
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4.9 
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4.5 
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Rate  of  unemployment 

Per  cent 
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5.2 

5.5 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

Workweek  in  manufacturing 
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40.7 

40.2 

40.9 
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Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing,  unadjusted 
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2.54 
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2.56 

2.58 

2.58 

Industrial  Production 
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131.9 
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134.8 
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Manufacturers'  shipments  and  inventories:  ^ 

Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

28,736 

37,190 
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37,514 
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Total  inventories,  book  value  end  of  month 
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37,148 
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'  Beginning  January  1964,  new  series.  ^  Average  annual  quantities  of  farm 
food  products  based  on  purchases  per  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical -worker 
households  (including  those  of  single  workers  living  alone)  in  1960-61 — esti- 
mated monthly,  s  Annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted  fourth  quarter.  *  Prelimi- 
nary. sAs  of  Novembe''  1.  1963.  e  As  of  July  1.  ^  Seasonally  adjusted. 
*  Revised  series. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Farm  Income  Situation,  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation,  Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  and  Farm 
Real  Estate  Market  Developments);  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (Industry  Survey, 
Business  News  Reports,  Advance  Retail  Sales  Report  and  Survey  of  Current 
Business);  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (The  labor  Force  and  Wholesale 
Price  Index). 
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The  Farm  INDEX 


Consumer  income  after  taxes  rose  7 
per  cent  last  year — stemming  largely 
from  increased  employment,  higher 
wages  and  lower  personal  tax  rates.  This 
gain  helped  push  U.S.  food  expenditures 
to  a  whopping  $80  billion  in  1964,  up 
5  per  cent  from  1963  and  the  largest 
annual  rise  since  1951. 

Prospects  for  1965  point  to  an  addi- 
tional rise  at  a  slower  rate  in  consumer  food 
spending.  The  gradual  gain  in  population  will 
account  for  part  of  the  increase  and  con- 
sumers likely  will  keep  demanding  extra  serv- 
ices with  their  food  products.  But,  little  change 
is  expected  in  per  capita  food  use  or  in  retail 
prices. 

Food  expenditures  last  year  accounted  for 
18.5  per  cent  of  after-tax  income.  This  will 
probably  drop  slightly,  as  it  has  for  several 
years,  to  around  18  per  cent  in  1965. 

The  number  of  all  cattle  and  calves  on  farms 
January  1  was  107.2  million,  up  slightly  from 
the  106.7  million  of  a  year  earlier.  The  increase 
during  1964  was  considerably  below  the  gains 
of  the  previous  two  years. 

The  total  cattle  inventory  went  up  a  little 
despite  last  year's  13  per  cent  rise  in  cattle 
slaughter  and  6  per  cent  gain  in  calf  slaughter. 

Increases  were  registered  for  all  classes  of 
beef  cattle  except  steers.  However,  the  com- 
bined gain  of  2  per  cent  compares  with  a  rise  of 
5  per  cent  in  each  of  the  previous  two  years. 

The  potential  for  producing  beef  this  year 
is  greater  than  the  slight  overall  gain  in  num- 
bers might  indicate.  The  number  of  beef  and 
milk  cows  two  years  old  and  older  went  up  by 
about  600,000  head  over  last  January  1,  indi- 
cating an  increase  in  1965's  calf  crop. 

Milk  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and  older 
January  1  numbered  17.6  million,  a  2.7  per  cent 


drop  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest 
total  in  60  years. 

The  decline  in  cow  numbers  during 
1964  was  about  in  line  with  the  rates 
of  the  past  several  years,  even  though 
the  culling  rate  last  year  was  down. 
The  lower  culling  rate  was  the  result 
of  improved  milk  prices  in  relation  to 
livestock  prices.  Also  a  drop  in  prices 
of  cutter  and  canner  cows  discouraged 
dairy  herd  culling.  The  culling  rate  likely  will 
continue  to  be  lower  this  year  and  slow  the 
decline  in  milk  cow  numbers. 

Preliminary  estimates  show  total  milk  con- 
sumption last  year  was  up  about  a  billion  pounds 
over  the  117.4  billion  consumed  in  1963.  Any 
gain  this  year  is  likely  to  be  less  than  in  1964, 
largely  because  1965  has  one  less  day.  Milk 
consumption  (in  terms  of  milk  equivalent)  by 
civilians  runs  about  320  million  pounds  daily. 

Half  of  the  gain  in  consumption  during  1964 
was  due  to  a  rise  of  0.5  billion  pounds  (milk 
equivalent)  in  use  of  both  frozen  products  and 
milk  and  cream.  Cheese  consumption  went  up 
0.4  billion  pounds  while  use  of  condensed  milk 
and  dry  whole  milk  rose  only  slightly.  Consump- 
tion of  butter  and  evaporated  milk  continued 
down,  as  it  has  for  some  time. 

Use  of  cheese  and  frozen  products  is  expected 
to  record  another  gain  this  year.  Rising  sales 
of  fluid  products  are  likely  to  be  offset  by  falling 
use  on  dairy  farms  as  numbers  drop. 

Hog  numbers  on  January  1  were  down  9  per 
cent  from  a  year  earlier  to  58.1  million  head. 
Sheep  numbers  were  down  4  per  cent  to  23.3 
million  head. 

Supplies  of  edible  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  (in 
oil  equivalent)  during  the  1964/65  marketing 
year  are  expected  to  be  5  per  cent  under  the 
record  high  of  the  year  before.  Production  for 
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the  October-September  year  may  total  about 
the  same  as  last  season,  but  starting  stocks  of 
butter  and  vegetable  oils  on  October  1,  1964, 
were  down. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  edible  fats,  oils 
and  oilseeds  is  expected  to  increase  in  line  with 
population  growth,  and  export  markets  are 
strong.  Exports  (including  the  oil  equivalent 
of  soybeans)  will  probably  go  well  above  the 
5  billion  pounds  of  1963/64,  due  mainly  to 
greater  shipments  of  edible  vegetable  oils  (soy- 
bean and  cottonseed). 

Ending  stocks  of  all  edible  fats  and  oils  next 
September  30  will  be  down  sharply  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Disappearance  of  upland  cotton  during  the 
1964/65  crop  year  is  expected  to  total  about 

14.1  million  bales,  about  unchanged  from  last 
year.  A  sharp  increase  in  mill  use  this  year 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  in 
exports  so  far. 

The  1964  crop  of  upland  cotton  was  placed  at 

15.2  million  bales  as  of  December  1.  This  was  a 
slight  gain  from  1963  and  the  most  since  1953. 

The  carryover  of  upland  cotton  on  August  1, 
1965,  is  expected  to  total  about  13.3  million 
bales.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  1.2  million 
bales  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  most  since  the 
all-time  high  of  14.4  million  bales  in  1956. 

Orange  and  grapefruit  supplies  are  expected 
to  continue  moderately  larger  and  prices  some- 
what lower  during  late  winter  and  spring  than 
a  year  ago.  But  prospective  lemon  supplies  are 
down  and  prices  up.  Due  to  larger  output,  stocks 
of  canned  and  frozen  orange  juice  and  canned 
deciduous  fruits  will  be  much  larger  this  winter 
and  spring  than  last ;  retail  prices  will  be  lower. 

Midwinter  cold  weather  in  Florida  has  caused 
a  small  reduction  in  the  prospective  Valencia 
orange  crop.  Even  so,  the  crop  is  expected  to 
be  well  above  the  below-average  1963/64  crop. 
Freeze  damage  to  trees  and  foliage  was  gen- 
erally small. 

Potato  supplies  for  late  winter  markets  are 
relatively  light.  Storage  stocks  on  February  1 
were  down  to  75.9  million  hundredweight,  16 
per  cent  below  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest 
since  1958.  The  1965  winter  crop,  which  fur- 


nishes only  a  small  portion  of  the  domestic 
market  supply,  is  estimated  to  be  up  slightly 
from  last  year,  but  below  average. 

Thus,  light  supplies  in  relation  to  brisk  de- 
mand mean  that  potato  prices  will  continue 
substantially  higher  than  a  year  earlier  well 
into  spring.  Prices  averaged  about  $4  per  hun- 
dredweight in  January,  more  than  double  those 
of  a  year  ago  and  the  highest  of  record  for  the 
month. 

Growers  have  reported  intentions  to  plant  a 
total  spring  potato  acreage  16  per  cent  above 
last  year.  Larger  acreages  are  in  store  for  most 
of  the  states  where  the  spring  crop  is  produced. 

Soviet  Wheat  Purchases 

The  Soviet  Union,  normally  a  large  net  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  is  buying  wheat  in  world  mar- 
kets for  the  second  season  in  a  row.  Purchases, 
totaling  about  1.7  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  August  1964  through  mid-Feb- 
ruary, are  minor  compared  with  the  11.4  million 
metric  tons  during  all  of  the  1963/64  season. 

But,  these  purchases  are  interesting  in  view 
of  the  USSR's  considerably  improved  wheat 
crop  in  1964  from  the  year  before.  Production 
of  wheat  and  rye  last  year  was  about  67.8  mil- 
lion tons  compared  with  only  about  52  million 
in  1963 

So,  why  the  recent  buying?  For  one  thing, 
Russia's  estimated  1964  requirements  for  wheat 
for  food,  feed,  seed  and  industrial  uses  are  up 
from  64  to  65  million  tons.  That  leaves  roughly 
3  million  tons  for  export  and  stockpiling.  Figure 
2.8  million  tons  for  shipments  to  Cuba,  East 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  three  com- 
munist countries  most  dependent  on  the  USSR 
for  grain,  and  it's  easy  to  see  that  not  much 
remains  to  carry  over. 

Thus,  the  country's  desire  to  build  up  its 
depleted  grain  stocks  may  help  explain  the 
recent  buying  of  wheat. 

Nearly  half  of  the  1.7  million  tons  the  Soviets 
have  purchased  was  to  be  shipped  from  Aus- 
tralia for  delivery  through  November  1965  to 
the  far  eastern  territory,  a  grain-deficit  region 
far  from  the  USSR's  surplus  areas.  Some  of  the 
other  Soviet  wheat  purchases  were  for  shipment 
to  Cuba  and  other  communist  states. 
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APPALACHIAN  & 

SOUTHEAST 

+  5.2% 


PACIFIC 

+  4.9% 


NORTHEAST 
+  3.9% 


LAKE  STATES 
+  3.1% 


DELTA 


mo 


CORN  BELT 
-  2.5% 


MOUNTAIN 
-  5.3% 


SOUTHERN 
PLAINS 

-  5.7% 


NORTHERN 
PLAINS 

-  8.9% 


REGION  BY  REGION:  Here's  how  farmers  in  each 
farming  area  fared  during  1964.  The  figures  re- 
flect the  changes  in  cash  receipts  from  1963  to 
1964.  They  also  are  some  indication  of  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  producers  in  each  region 
and  of  their  needs  for  borrowed  capital  in  1965. 


CREDIT:  THE  INVISIBLE  INPUT 

Borrowed  capital,  the  least  obvious  of  the  farmer^s 
tools,  is  the  one  that  helps  to  pay  for  all  the  rest 


With  spring  planting  about  to 
begin,  farmers  across  the  nation 
are  readying  their  machinery  and 
stocking  up  on  gas  and  oil,  seed 
and  fertilizer.  Chances  are,  an- 
other less  obvious  input  is  behind 
all  this  activity — a  liberal  supply 
of  credit. 

Borrowed  capital  will  play  a 
more  important  role  than  usual  in 
quite  a  few  farm  operations  dur- 
ing 1965.  Because  of  the  severe 
drought  in  many  farming  areas 
last  year,  cash  receipts  were  re- 
duced in  some  sections  and  a  num- 
ber of  dairy  and  livestock  men 
have  had  to  buy  winter  feed  to 
make  up  for  the  hay  crops  they 
didn't  get  last  summer.  Farmers 
in  parts  of  the  Midwest,  Southern 
Plains  and  Mountain  States  were 
hit  the  hardest. 

Here's  a  financial  reading  for 
each  farm  area  at  the  end  of  1964 : 

Northeast.  Returns  from  mar- 
ketings to  farmers  last  year  were 
up  3.9  per  cent  from  1963  and 
totaled  $3.3  billion.  Crop  receipts 
gained  the  most,  despite  the 
drought.  For  some  northeastern 
producers  this  was  the  third  dry 
year  in  a  row. 

Loan  funds  in  the  Northeast 
during  late  1964  were  apparently 
in  generous  supply.  Lenders 
usually  were  willing  to  renew  or 
refinance  existing  farm  debts. 

Part  of  the  credit  potential  of 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  is  in 
rising  farmland  values.  From 
July  1,  1963,  to  July  1,  1964,  the 
value  of  agricultural  land  went  up 
5  per  cent — a  rate  of  increase 
nearly  double  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

Lake  States.  On  the  whole, 
farmers  had  over  3  per  cent  larger 
receipts  from  marketings  during 
]964  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Totaling  $3.4  billion,  re- 
turns were  up  both  for  crops  and 


for  livestock  and  products. 

In  1965,  loan  funds  for  farmers 
are  expected  to  be  in  good  supply. 
Interest  rates  are  likely  to  be  firm 
to  slightly  higher  than  1964  levels. 
Many  of  the  new  loans  will  be  for 
longer  terms  and  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  value  of  the  security 
mortgaged.  As  a  result,  many 
private  lenders  are  likely  to  be 
more  particular  than  ever  about 
the  managerial  ability  and  the 
repayment  and  achievement  rec- 
ord of  the  prospective  farmer- 
borrower. 

Real  estate  values  in  the  Lake 
States  continued  to  advance  dur- 
ing July  1963-July  1964  but  the 
gain  was  only  1.2  per  cent,  the 
least  of  any  farming  region  in  the 
U.S. 

Corn  Belt.  Incomes  on  midwest- 
ern  farms  last  year  didn't  equal 
the  high  levels  of  1963.  Cash  re- 
turns were  $8.2  billion,  down  2.5 
per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 
However,  prospects  for  cattle 
feeders  and  hog  producers  were 
better  by  the  year's  end  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  for  midwestern  farm- 
land rose  around  6  per  cent  from 
mid-1963  to  mid-1964,  a  greater 
rise  than  occurred  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  The  volume 
of  farm  mortgages  recorded  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1964  was  up 
21  per  cent  from  January- June 
1963.  Non-real  estate  debt  gained 
only  6  per  cent,  due  partly  to  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  credit  to 
finance  purchases  of  feeder  cattle. 

Conditions  in  the  cattle  market 
seemed  to  make  lenders  in  the 
Corn  Belt  more  cautious  last  year. 
More  cattlemen  had  to  borrow  on 
mortgage  security  for  operating 
expenses  or  to  refinance  their 
short-term  debts. 

Appalachian  and  Southeast.  The 
financial  position  of  farmers  im- 
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proved  last  year.  Cash  receipts 
came  to  $6.0  billion,  5.2  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1963.  Returns  from 
crops  were  up  substantially  de- 
spite the  effects  of  dry  weather  in 
some  areas. 

The  total  value  of  farm  real 
estate  went  up  sharply  in  the  Ap- 
palachian and  southeastern  states 
from  1963  to  1964.  The  gains  were 
5.1  and  7.5  per  cent,  respectively. 
Average  size  of  loans,  as  well  as 
total  debt,  increased.  Interest 
rates  were  near  year-earlier  lev- 
els and  are  likely  to  remain  steady 
in  early  1965. 

Delta.  As  a  group,  farmers  were 
about  the  same  financially  last 
year.  Although  incomes  from  in- 
dividual crops  went  counter  to 
each  other,  cash  receipts  overall 
were  down  just  a  little,  0.8  per 
cent  from  1963,  and  totaled  $2.1 
billion. 

Both  real  estate  and  non-real 
estate  credit  were  available  in 
ample  amounts  and  on  more  lib- 
eral terms  in  the  Delta  States  last 
year.  Farm  real  estate  values 
surged  up — the  gain  was  9.5  per 
cent  from  July  1,  1963,  to  July  1, 
1964,  ahead  of  all  other  farm  re- 
gions in  the  nation. 

Southern  Plains.  Conditions 
varied  greatly  within  this  area  in 
1964  but  the  overall  reading  was 
relatively  unfavorable  for  many 
farmers.  Cash  returns  to  farmers 
were  down  5.7  per  cent  and 
totaled  $3.0  billion. 

Lenders  were  mostly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  1964  decline  in 
farm  incomes  would  result  in  the 
use  of  more  credit  this  year.  Sup- 
plies of  credit  appear  adequate 
and  interest  rates  are  expected  to 
remain  at  recent  levels. 

Northern  Plains.  Cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings,  totaling 
$3.6  billion,  were  down  about  9 
per  cent  in  1964  from  the  previous 
year.  Crops  were  responsible  for 
most  of  the  decline  but  returns 
from  livestock  were  off,  too. 

Demand  for  credit  is  expected 
to  remain  high  during  1965  and 
perhaps  increase  from  the  1964 
level.   Interest  rates  this  year 


should  be  about  the  same  as  last. 

Mountain.  Farmers  had  cash 
returns  of  $2.6  bilUon,  about  5.3 
per  cent  under  the  1963  level. 
Prices  for  sheep,  lambs  and  wool 
were  up,  but  those  for  cattle  were 
down.  Production  of  winter  wheat 
and  potatoes  declined  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Due  to  their  lower  incomes, 
farmers  needed  even  more  credit 
last  year  than  they  used  in  1963. 
Farm  mortgage  recordings  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1964  were  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  the  same 
period  the  previous  year.  The  de- 
mand for  credit  is  likely  to  rise 
again  in  1965. 

Pacific.  Gross  income  from 
farm  marketings  was  up  4.9  per 
cent  in  1964  compared  with  1963. 
Cash  receipts  from  all  products 
totaled  $4.7  billion.  For  the  area 
as  a  whole,  production  of  crops 
and  of  livestock  and  products  was 
somewhat  higher.  However,  prices 
for  some  commodities,  especially 
beef  cattle,  were  below  1963 
levels. 

Prices  in  the  land  market  moved 
higher  throughout  the  Pacific  re- 
gion last  year.  Average  values  per 
acre  set  new  records.  Due  in  good 
part  to  the  financing  of  land  pur- 


chases, the  use  of  credit  expanded 
further  in  1964. 

Lenders  expect  the  credit  pic- 
ture in  1965  to  be  a  near  carbon 
copy  of  last  year  with  land  prices 
continuing  to  rise.  Interest  rates 
on  long-  and  short-term  loans  may 
average  slightly  higher. 

Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico.  Al- 
though a  continent  apart,  farmers 
in  these  two  areas  were  together 
in  one  respect  last  year — farm  in- 
comes were  lower  in  both  regions. 

In  Alaska,  costs  of  production 
remained  high.  Farmers*  needs  for 
credit  in  1964  were  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.  But,  farmers 
depended  more  on  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  since  the 
supply  of  nongovernment  loan 
funds  available  to  farmers  was 
nearly  exhausted  by  business  and 
industry  demands  following  the 
earthquake. 

Puerto  Rican  sugar  producers 
have  been  plagued  by  prolonged 
drought  and  a  decline  in  the  world 
price  for  sugar.  Production  of 
coffee  and  tobacco  also  was  down 
last  year  from  1963  levels.  Sup- 
plies of  credit  for  farm  needs  this 
year  are  reported  to  be  adequate. 

Data  for  Hawaii  were  not  avail- 
able. (1) 
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Many  Farmers  Who  Sign  Dotted  Lines 
Aren't  Aware  of  Their  Legal  Rights 

A  farmer  may  be  laying  a  good 
part  of  his  future  on  the  line  when 
he  buys  land  on  contract.  But,  as 
a  recent  study  indicates,  many  a 
farmer  has  only  the  most  casual 
idea  of  what  his  contract  provides. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  Law  Center  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  cooperation 
with  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, underlines  the  confusion  that 
often  surrounds  the  land  contract. 

Some  150  Iowa  farmers,  when 
surveyed,  appeared  to  be  almost 
equally  ill-informed  about  the  law 
governing  such  contracts  and  the 
special  provisions  of  their  own. 

On  the  law,  the  men  did  best 
when  asked  whether  payments 
would  be  returned  to  them  in  case 
they  defaulted.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  group  knew  what  their 
rights  were.  Less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  came  up  with  the 
right  answer  on  whether  they  had 
a  one-year  redemption  period  in 
case  of  forfeiture. 

They  were  about  as  poorly  in- 
formed about  their  own  contracts. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  men 
had  the  right  answer  about  con- 
tract provisions  for  prepayment 
on  principal.  They  came  out  worst 
on  the  provisions  for  transferring 
interest  and  on  the  distribution  of 
insurance  proceeds. 

Only  30  per  cent  knew  what  sort 
of  permission  or  notice  was  re- 
quired by  their  contracts  before 
they  could  transfer  interest.  And 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  group  knew 
who  got  the  insurance  claims. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  the  con- 
tract was  between  family  mem- 
bers, knowledge  of  its  provisions 
was  considerably  lower  than  it 
was  for  a  contract  between 
friends  or  strangers.  The  good 
faith  of  a  family  contract  would 
be  assumed. 

The  survey  also  indicated  that 
the  bigger  the  farm  and  the 
higher  the  interest,  the  better  the 
knowledge  of  provisions.  (2) 


Mortgages  Mount 

Farmers  continued  to  borrow 
heavily  for  land  purchases  and 
other  long-term  purposes  during 
April-June  1964.  During  this 
period,  the  volume  of  new  mort- 
gages and  additions  to  old  loans 
held  by  the  federal  land  banks, 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  20  reporting  life  insurance 
companies  reached  $516  million. 
This  figure  is  24  per  cent  above 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  federal  land  banks  re- 
corded the  largest  gain  in  gross 
loan  volume  for  April-June  last 
year — 27  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1963.  Loan 
volume  of  reporting  life  insur- 
ance companies  rose  26  per  cent. 
FHA's  direct  loan  volume  in- 
creased only  1  per  cent  for 
April-June  1964  over  the  same 
three-month  period  in  1963.  (3) 


Grain  Quality,  Good  Storage  Practices 
Go  Hand  in  Hand  for  Wise  Producers 

Producing  a  high  quality  grain 
crop  is  one  thing.  Storing  it  in  a 
way  that  maintains  quality  until 
the  grain  is  fed  or  marketed  is 
another. 

Storage  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  the  man  who  produces 
grain  for  market.  It  often  deter- 
mines whether  he  will  get  a  pre- 
mium or  a  discount  on  the  sale. 
Market  grain — whether  for  feed, 
seed,  industry  or  export — requires 
careful  handling,  drying  and  stor- 
age. Holding  storage  costs  to  a 
minimum  helps  the  farmer  to 
make  more  net  income. 

The  livestock  producer  has  a 
little  more  leeway  than  the  farmer 
who  sells  his  grain.  For  one  thing, 
the  feeder  can  store  his  crop  wet 
or  dry  if  he  has  the  facilities  and 
equipment.  But  even  he  has  to  be 
reasonably  concerned  with  quality 
because  it  alTects  the  feed  value  of 
his  grain. 

How  does  a  farmer  go  about 
maintaining  grain  quality?  Take 
shelled  corn  as  an  example.  He 
should  dry  it  to  13  per  cent  mois- 
ture (or  below,  for  extended  stor- 


age), cool  it  to  outside  tempera- 
tures before  storage,  clean  it  if 
necessary.  Then  he  should  use  a 
mechanical  distributor  to  spread 
throughout  the  bin  the  dirt  and 
chaff  not  removed  by  cleaning. 
The  bin  should  be  a  sound,  weath- 
ertight  structure,  aerated  to  keep 
grain  cool  and  to  control  moisture. 

There  are  some  other  helpful 
tips,  too.  Here's  the  story,  step 
by  step : 

Drying.  Avoid  overdrying, 
which  causes  shrinkage  and 
wastes  power  and  fuel,  or  under- 
drying  which  may  cause  the  grain 
to  heat  up.  Control  the  tempera- 
ture. Grain  for  use  as  livestock 
feed  shouldn't  be  heated  over  180 
degrees  F.  or  the  feed  value  will 
be  reduced. 

A  moisture  tester  is  the  key  to 
drying  grain  properly.  Compare 
the  tester  for  accuracy  with  the 
tester  at  the  local  elevator.  Then 
check  grain  frequently  by  taking 
small  samples  of  thoroughly 
mixed  kernels  when  filling  or  un- 
loading the  drier.  The  best  way  is 
to  probe  the  grain  in  the  wagon 
or  bin. 

Of  course,  spontaneous  heat 
damage  to  corn  can  occur  before 
it  is  dried  if  the  corn  was  picked 
with  a  high  moisture  content  and 
the  grain  is  too  deep  for  air  to 
circulate. 

Cooling.  After  corn  is  hot-air 
dried,  it  must  be  allowed  to  cool 
to  outside  temperatures.  Grain 
keeps  best  at  40  to  50  degrees  F. 
or  under.  At  such  temperatures, 
shelled  corn  is  less  likely  to  absorb 
moisture  and  attract  insects. 

Cleaning.  Some  farmers  direct 
small  fans  at  the  stream  of  corn 
as  it  moves  into  the  bin  to  blow 
chaff  away.  Others  use  troughs 
with  screened  bottoms  to  remove 
pieces  of  cob  and  cracked  kernels 
as  well  as  chaff.  Operating  the 
drying  fan  while  filling  the  bin 
or  drying  structure  also  helps  to 
remove  the  finer  trash. 

Distributing  trash.  A  mechani- 
cal grain  distributor  used  with 
any  in-storage  drying  system  will 
help  prevent  trash  from  accumu- 
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lating  in  the  center  of  the  bin. 
This  makes  drying  more  uniform. 
Trash  pockets  are  undesirable  be- 
cause they  encourage  insect  infes- 
tation and  heating. 

Storage.  The  kind  of  grain 
being  stored  helps  determine  how 
a  bin  or  crib  should  be  con- 
structed. For  example,  shelled 
corn  exerts  more  pressure  against 
walls  and  supports  than  ear  corn. 
This  means  extra  crossties  on 
cribs  built  for  ear  corn  and  more 
bands  on  silos  meant  for  corn 
silage.  Shelled  corn  also  weighs 
more,  volume  for  volume,  than  ear 
corn  and  requires  stronger  floors 
and  foundations. 

Screening  ventilators  and  other 
openings  will  eliminate  rats,  keep 
out  mice  and  birds.  Insects  can  be 
discouraged  by  controlling  mois- 
ture and  temperature  with  an  aer- 
ation system  of  perforated  pipes 
or  perforated  floor  and  a  fan. 

Storage  bins  or  cribs  should  be 
built  so  that  they  can  be  filled  and 
emptied  by  mechanical  means 
(portable  or  permanent  augers  or 
elevators)  or  by  gravity.  (4) 

Survey  Shows  Most  Diverted  Cropland 
Now  Pasturedand  Poorer  ThanAverage 

What  quality  of  land  do  farm- 
ers convert  to  soil-conserving 
uses?  What  soil-conserving  uses 
do  they  choose?  These  are  two  of 
the  questions  answered  in  a  recent 
study  of  the  1963  Pilot  Cropland 
Conversion  Program  in  five  areas. 

Each  area  included  two  or  three 
counties.  They  were  located  in 
North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Mississippi 
and  Georgia  (Coastal  Plain  and 
Piedmont) .  A  total  of  nearly  1,000 
farmers,  half  of  whom  partici- 
pated in  the  program  and  half  of 
whom  didn't,  were  surveyed  in 
1964  after  the  CCP  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  year. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the 
quality  of  most  land  in  the  pro- 
gram appeared  to  be  slightly  be- 
low average  for  the  counties 
studied.  This  judgment  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  crop 


yields  on  participants'  land  com- 
pared with  neighboring  farms, 
and  on  the  changes  in  yields  from 

1962  to  1963.  Crop  yields  on  par- 
ticipating farms  in  1962  were 
below  those  of  the  surrounding 
area  in  all  but  the  Mississippi 
counties  and,  as  was  expected,  the 
poorer  land  on  each  farm  was 
put  in  the  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the 

1963  Pilot  Cropland  Conversion 
Program  (authorized  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962), 
farmers  were  offered  payments 
for  converting  cropland,  includ- 
ing tame  hay  acreage,  to  such  uses 
as  pasture  for  livestock,  wood- 
land, wildlife  habitat  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  Participating  farm- 
ers in  the  survey  chose  to  put 
nearly  all  of  their  CCP  land  into 
pasture. 

To  participate  in  the  program, 
farmers  had  to  sign  agreements 
to  maintain  the  land  in  an  ac- 
cepted conserving  use  for  five  or 
10  years.  Acreage  for  which  a 
minimum  agreement  of  10  years 
was  required  included  land  con- 
sidered not  suited  for  row  crops 
or  small  grains  and  acreage  to  be 
converted  to  woodlot  or  recrea- 
tion (other  than  wildlife  habitat) . 
However,  farmers  could  place  the 
better  cropland,  for  which  the 
minimum  agreement  was  five 
years,  under  a  10-year  contract  if 
they  wished.  Farmers  placed  82 
per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  pro- 
gram under  five-year  agreements 
with  the  rest  in  for  10  years. 


After  they  signed  up,  partici- 
pating farmers  got  adjustment 
payments  to  tide  them  over  while 
they  shifted  their  land  to  ap- 
proved uses.  These  payments 
ranged  from  $8  an  acre  for  the 
poorest  land  to  $70  for  the  best 
for  the  five-year  period.  The  farm- 
ers also  received  part  of  the  cost 
of  seeding,  fencing,  building 
water  storage,  developing  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, farmers'  total  cash  expenses 
for  the  approved  farm  practices 
ranged  from  a  fourth  larger  to 
three  times  the  payments  received. 

From  two-thirds  to  four-fifths 
of  the  land  under  agreements  in 
North  Dakota,  Mississippi  and  the 
Georgia  Coastal  Plain  was  used 
for  row  crops  or  small  grains  the 
year  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
program.  In  the  Georgia  Pied- 
mont, less  than  half  the  CCP  land 
had  been  cropped  and  in  Iowa  the 
part  cropped  was  only  a  third. 
However,  two-fifths  of  the  Iowa 
CCP  land  in  the  survey  farms  had 
been  diverted  in  the  1962  Feed 
Grain  Program. 

Except  for  the  lowans,  farmers 
reported  they  would  keep  80  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  CCP  land  in  a 
conserving  use  after  their  agree- 
ments expire.  In  Iowa,  half  the 
survey  land  will  revert  to  produc- 
tion of  cultivated  crops. 

In  all  five  areas  studied,  farms 
in  the  program  were  larger  than 
others  in  the  respective  counties 
and  their  size  increased  more  rap- 
idly from  1962  to  1963.  They 
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usually  had  as  many  or  more  acres 
of  crop  allotments  and  as  large  a 
feed  grain  base  as  did  the  neigh- 
boring farms,  too. 

The  number  of  livestock 
(chiefly  beef  cattle)  on  all  farms 
in  the  study  rose  rapidly  during 
1963,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was 
faster  on  CCP  participants' 
farms.  Farmers  who  had  signed 
agreements  expected  to  produce 
from  30  per  cent  more  beef  cattle 
in  1967  than  they  did  in  1962  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia  to  90 
per  cent  more  in  Mississippi. 

Although  livestock  enterprises 
are  important  on  participants' 
farms,  cash  crops  are  their  chief 
source  of  farm  income.  Most 
expected  this  to  continue  despite 
the  shift  of  land  into  the  CCP. 

Researchers  found  the  partici- 
pating farmers  were  from  one  to 
five  years  younger  than  nonpar- 
ticipants,  had  more  education, 
grossed  more  farm  income  and 
owed  more  debt.  Participants  said 
they  signed  CCP  agreements  be- 
cause they  expected  to  make  a 
larger  and  more  certain  income.  (5) 

Sheep  Inventories  Down  8  Per  Cent 
With  Number  on  Feed  Cut  Even  More 

During  1964,  total  sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  amounted  to  less 
than  15  million  head,  nearly  8  per 
cent  below  a  year  earlier.  Produc- 
tion of  lamb  and  mutton  was 
shghtly  more  than  700  million 
pounds,  also  down  about  8  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  last  year  was  due  partly 
to  a  6  per  cent  smaller  lamb 
crop  than  in  1963.  Nevertheless, 
slaughter  during  1964  was  large 
enough  to  reduce  sheep  and  lamb 
inventories  from  the  January  1 
figure.  The  number  on  farms  and 
ranches  January  1,  1965,  was 
down  5  per  cent  from  the  28.2 
million  head  on  hand  January  1 
a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  feed  in  26  states  totaled  3.3 
million  head  as  of  January  1.  This 
figure  is  9  per  cent  below  the  3.7 


million  head  on  feed  January  1, 
1964,  and  the  smallest  number  on 
feed  at  the  beginning  of  any  year 
since  records  were  initiated  in 
1900. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  1.8  million 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs  were  on 
feed  this  January  1.  This  is  12  per 
cent  below  January  1,  1964. 

The  decline  in  numbers  on  feed 
was  not  as  great  in  the  western 
states  as  in  the  North  Central 
Region.  The  reduction  was  3  per 
cent  from  a  year  ago.  (6) 

Molasses-for-Feed  Supply  in  '63/64 
Sets  Record  It  May  Match  This  Year 

No  one  knows  for  sure  if  ani- 
mals like  sweets.  They  do  need 
carbohydrates  in  their  diets 
though,  and  molasses  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Farmers  and  feed  manufac- 
turers should  have  had  no  diflli- 
culty  getting  molasses  during  the 
1963/64  feeding  year  which  ended 
last  September  30.  The  quantity 
of  molasses  available  for  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  feeds  during 
1963/64  was  estimated  at  496 
million  gallons,  up  26  million  from 
a  year  earlier. 

Supplies  of  all  inedible  molasses 
(industrial  and  feed)  for  the 
1963/64  feeding  year  were  esti- 
mated at  635  million  gallons,  5 
per  cent  above  1962/63. 

The  rise  was  due  to  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  1963  U.S.  mainland  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  and  beets. 
The  gain  was  more  than  enough 
to  offset  a  combined  drop  of  12 
per  cent  in  molasses  imports  and 
inshipments  from  Puerto  Rico  be- 
tween 1962/63  and  1963/64. 

Prospects  during  the  1964/65 
feeding  year  are  for  output  of 
inedible  molasses  to  be  near  that 
of  last  year.  As  of  December,  the 
1964  beet  crop  was  down  less  than 
1  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  sugarcane  crop  was  up  5  per 
cent  despite  some  hurricane  dam- 
age in  Louisiana.  Beet  and  cane 
sugar  processing  supplies  most  of 
the  inedible  molasses.  (7) 


Prepared  Shortening's  Popularity  Gain 
Makes  for  Shifts  in  Meat  Fats  Uses 

Edible  fats  are  an  important 
by-product  of  pork  and  beef.  The 
return  from  the  fats  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  carcass  and  in  turn, 
to  the  value  of  the  live  animal. 

During  the  past  decade,  use  of 
meat  fats  in  manufactured  short- 
ening has  soared  because  of  favor- 
able prices  compared  with  other 
edible  fats  and  oils.  Last  year 
alone,  851  million  pounds  of  edible 
meat  fats  were  made  into  shorten- 
ing; in  1954,  the  figure  was  only 
231  million  pounds.  A  record  959 
million  pounds  were  used  in  1963. 
Meat  fat  output  now  accounts  for 
roughly  a  fourth  af  all  food  fats 
and  oils  produced  in  the  U.S. 

Use  of  lard  in  prepared  shorten- 
ing hasn't  kept  pace  with  the  over- 
all gain  for  the  edible  meat  fat 
group.  Lard  output  declined  from 
2,757  million  pounds  in  1956  to 
2,481  million  in  1964.  Meanwhile, 
production  of  beef  fats  rose 
steadily  from  321  million  pounds 
to  521  million. 

Over  the  last  eight  to  10  years, 
output  of  lard  per  hog  has  dropped 
from  about  32  pounds  to  less  than 
29  pounds.  This  reduction  oc- 
curred despite  a  gain  of  9  pounds 
in  the  average  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered.  The  larger  number 
of  lean,  "meat-type"  animals  mar- 
keted is  responsible. 

Although  still  the  most  impor- 
tant outlet  for  lard,  direct  use  (in 
homes,  bakeries,  commercial  and 
other  institutions)  is  declining 
steadily.  Direct  use  reached  a 
postwar  high  of  12.7  pounds  per 
capita  in  1948.  By  1964,  use  per 
person  had  slipped  to  a  record  low 
of  6.3  pounds. 

The  yield  of  edible  beef  fat  per 
head  of  federally  inspected  cattle 
went  up  from  around  15  pounds 
to  22  pounds  during  1956-64.  This 
gain  is  due  to  the  strong  demand 
for  edible  beef  fats  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  manufacture  of  prepared 
shortening  which  has  diverted 
them  from  inedible  channels.  ( 8) 
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Boom  Towns  Grow  on  Highland  Fringe; 
Unemployment,  Poverty  Haunt  Interior 

Appalachia  has  more  than  its 
share  of  the  nation's  unemployed. 
And  30  per  cent  of  its  families 
have  incomes  under  $3,000,  com- 
pared with  21  per  cent  for  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  area 
is  neither  entirely  nor  uniformly 
"depressed." 

A  recent  ERS  study  found  that 
many  areas  of  Appalachia  are 
relatively  prosperous  and  show 
promise  of  healthy  economic  ex- 
pansion. Generally,  this  is  true  of 
areas  on  the  periphery  of  the 
region  and  those  with  large  popu- 
lation centers.  These  areas  were 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  growth 
in  manufacturing,  trades  and 
services  and  construction  that 
created  568,000  new  jobs  in  Appa- 


lachia between  1950  and  1960. 

Atlanta  and  its  adjacent  trade 
and  labor-shed  area  gained  111,- 
000  of  these  new  jobs.  The  areas 
containing  such  cities  as  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. ;  Youngstown,  Ohio ; 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  and  Knox- 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  fol- 
lowed with  job  expansion  ranging 
between  20,000  and  30,000.  By 
contrast,  areas  in  southern  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky 
generally  lost  10,000  to  20,000 
jobs. 

The  latter  are  examples  of  the 
more  rural  and  interior  areas 
heavily  oriented  to  agriculture  or 
mining.  In  these,  hillside  farms 
have  struggled  unsuccessfully  to 
compete  with  mechanized  flatland 
farms  elsewhere.  In  the  1950s, 
335,000  Appalachian  people  gave 
up  farm  employment. 

Towns  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  bore  the 
brunt  of  a  regional  cut  of  58  per 
cent  in  mining  jobs  during  the 
decade.  For  Appalachia  as  a 
whole,  265,000  jobs  evaporated  as 
a  result  of  the  combined  effects  of 
declining  demand  for  bituminous 
coal  and  rising  productivity  in  the 
industry. 


Railroad  employment  declined, 
too.  And  the  number  of  available 
jobs  dropped  in  furniture,  lumber 
and  wood  products,  and  textile 
mill  products  manufacturing. 

The  economies  of  rural  areas  in 
the  Appalachian  interior  which 
lost  ground  during  the  1950s  are 
not  expected  to  grow  in  the  1960s 
without  special  help.  With  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  a  large 
percentage  of  low  income  families, 
there  is  little  money  available  for 
education,  welfare,  improvements 
in  road,  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  the  promotion  of  industrial 
development. 

According  to  the  study,  the  job 
picture  brightens  as  one  moves 
out  toward  the  fringes  of  Appa- 
lachia. Growth  is  expected  to 
occur  without  large  amounts  of 
public  investment  on  the  eastern 
fringe  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
to  Atlanta ;  and  in  the  south  from 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.  The  Ohio  River  and  western 
Pennsylvania  areas  should  also 
expand,  as  should  the  Lexington 
area  in  Kentucky.  (9) 

Competition  With  Flatland  Farms  Has 
Speeded  Decline  in  Highland  Farming 

The  Appalachian  highlands 
have  been  recognized  as  a  de- 
pressed area  for  more  than  40 
years.  And  a  recent  ERS  survey 
of  Appalachia's  economy  found 
per  capita  income  still  low,  unem- 
ployment rates  high. 
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This  has  been  especially  true  in 
agriculture.  Few  farm  operators 
in  Appalachia  control  the  re- 
sources needed  to  earn  an  income 
comparable  to  that  of  farmers 
elsewhere  in  the  U.  S.  Further- 
more, competition  is  getting 
stiffer  all  the  time.  In  1950,  aver- 
age sales  per  farm  were  $2,766 
less  in  Appalachia  than  the  na- 
tional average.  By  1959,  the  dif- 
ference was  $4,888. 

From  1950  to  1960,  a  larger 
proportion  of  Appalachian  farm- 
ers, farms  and  farmland  were 
withdrawn  from  agriculture  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  Appalachian  farm- 
ers dropped  by  39  per  cent;  the 
U.  S.  decrease  was  31  per  cent. 

Not  all  of  these  people  have 
been  able  to  find  jobs  in  other 
industries  in  Appalachia.  Many 
have  joined  the  jobless  miners  and 
railroad  workers  in  migrating  to 
other  regions,  other  states. 

The  effect  of  insufficient  job 
opportunities  on  population 
growth  rates  is  quite  pronounced 
in  Appalachia.  Total  population 
increased  only  1.5  per  cent  in  the 
1950  decade.  The  national  increase 
was  18.5  per  cent. 

But  some  of  the  jobless  have 
stayed.  In  1950,  5.1  per  cent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  in  Appa- 
lachia was  unemployed.  This  was 
only  0.3  per  cent  higher  than  the 
national  average.  By  1960,  Appa- 
lachian unemployment  had  in- 
creased to  7  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  U.  S.  figure  was  still 
only  about  5  per  cent. 

Technological  advances  have 
reduced  labor  requirements  in 
agriculture  and  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  large,  highly  capitalized 
and  mechanized  farms  in  most  of 
the  U.  S. 

Much  of  Appalachians  cultivable 
land  is  in  small  isolated  tracts 
which  cannot  be  combined  into 
larger  units  or  farmed  efficiently 
with  modern  machinery.  Thus, 
much  of  the  land  which  might  be 
physically  suitable  for  cultivation 
is  not  economically  cultivable. 

In  1959,  the  average  size  Appa- 


lachian farm  contained  only  106 
acres,  as  compared  to  132  acres 
in  the  surrounding  area  and  302 
acres  for  the  United  States. 

The  solution  for  many  Appala- 
chian farmers  has  been  to  seek  a 
job  in  town  and  work  their  farms 
part-time.  The  110,300  part-time 
farms  of  1950  had  increased  to 
154,600  by  1959. 

For  other  noncommercial  farms, 
including  part-retirement  and 
residential,  the  decade  saw  a  dras- 
tic decline.  There  were  251,100 
such  farms  in  1950;  67,100  in 
3959. 

For  the  commercial  farmers 
the  choice  has  been:  grow  or  go 
under.  There  were  212,800  com- 
mercial farms  in  1950  with  yearly 
sales  under  $2,500.  By  1959  there 
were  only  67,100. 

Some  farmers  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  Appalachian  agriculture, 
however.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  managed,  despite  the  general 
decline,  to  expand  their  operations 
and  increase  their  incomes.  In 
1959,  there  were  31,500  commer- 
cial farms  in  the  region  having 
yearly  gross  sales  of  $10,000  or 
more.  There  were  only  12,200  in 
1950.  The  operators  of  these 
farms  presently  control  sufficient 
land  and  capital  resources  to  pro- 
duce farm  products  at  competitive 
cost  levels. 

This  group  comprised  only  17 
per  cent  of  all  commercial  farms 
in  the  region  in  1959,  compared  to 
33  per  cent  for  such  farms  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  But  in 
1950  only  4  per  cent  of  Appala- 
chian farms  had  had  gross  sales 
of  $10,000. 

The  farms  with  value  of  sales 
from  $5,000  to  $9,999  also  grew 
in  numbers,  from  27,200  to  35,800, 
and  as  a  proportion  of  all  Appa- 
lachian farms,  from  9  per  cent  to 
19.3  per  cent.  Even  the  farms  in 
the  $2,500  to  $4,999  category  in- 
creased by  3,000  over  the  50,000 
of  1950. 

In  sum,  then,  the  farms  that 
went  under  were  those  that  were 
unable  to  gross  more  than  $2,500 
a  year.  (10) 


In  '50s,  Job  Opportunities  Grew  Most 
In  Big  Cities,  Least  in  Small  Towns 

In  terms  of  job  opportunities, 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  con- 
tinued to  lose  ground  to  the  big 
cities  during  the  decade  of  the 
1950s.  And  the  smaller  the  town, 
the  more  the  relative  loss. 

In  1950,  53  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  employment  was  in 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (generally  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  population  plus  the  coun- 
ties or  labor  markets  surrounding 
them).  By  1960,  this  proportion 
had  grown  to  61  per  cent  of  total 
employment.  As  of  now,  it  may  be 
as  high  as  65  per  cent. 

During  the  1950s,  civilian  em- 
ployment gained  most  in  our 
major  cities,  increasing  by  nearly 
33  per  cent.  Total  employment  in 
the  nation  increased  only  14.5  per 
cent.  This  meant  that  heavy  de- 
clines occurred  in  many  places 
outside  the  cities. 

Employment  in  counties  with 
population  centers  from  25,000  to 
50,000  grew  16.4  per  cent,  slightly 
faster  than  the  nation's  overall 
growth  rate.  Employment  growth 
in  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  was 
8.6  per  cent. 

The  critical  size  of  growth  cen- 
ters is  apparently  between  5,000 
and  10,000  population.  Here  there 
was  a  barely  perceptible  increase 
overall  of  1  per  cent  in  employ- 
ment between  1950  and  1960.  The 
slight  overall  gain  disguises  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  towns  or 
counties  in  this  size  grouping  ex- 
perienced drastic  declines  in  em- 
ployment while  others  held  steady 
or  gained  ground. 

Counties  with  population  cen- 
ters below  5,000  generally  experi- 
enced a  loss  of  jobs  during  the 
1950s.  The  overall  decrease  in 
employment  for  such  counties  was 
22.4  per  cent.  Most  were  counties 
unable  to  replace  evaporating 
farm  jobs  with  other  opportuni- 
ties. More  than  1600  counties  were 
involved  in  the  sharp  decline  of 
employment  opportunity.  (11) 
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■  Today  there  are  an  estimated  13  million  trucks  on  the  nation's  highways — 
12  million  of  them  outside  the  economic  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Some  operate  within  a  single  state.  Many  operate  interstate  under 
the  agricultural  exemption  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935. 

■  Congress,  as  farmers  requested,  exempts  any  truck  hauling  farm  products 
Interstate  from  ICC  rate,  route  and  other  economic  regulation.  Most  farm  traffic 
moves  this  way,  from  farm  gate  to  local  market  or  from  coast  to  coast,  at  rates 
usually  negotiated  between  trucker  and  shipper.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  big 
this  business  really  is  since  exempt  carriers  file  no  reports  with  the  ICC.  How- 
ever, an  ERS  study  in  1961  showed  the  exempt  carriers  surveyed  to  be  mostly 
small  firms,  averaging  about  two  semitrailer  rigs  apiece.  (Source:  M.  R.  DeWolfe, 
For-Hire  Motor  Carriers  Hauling  Exempt  Agricultural  Commodities — Nature  and 
Extent  of  Operations,  MRR-585.) 

■  Two  new  ERS  studies  show  other  trucking  groups — the  regulated  and  private 
carriers — are  now  using  the  exemption  to  help  solve  their  backhaul  problems.  For 
shippers,  this  can  mean  reliable,  flexible  service  by  relatively  large,  efficient 
trucking  companies — also  at  negotiated  rates. 


Regulated  Firms  May  Up  Farm  Hauls 
If  Mergers,  Other  Shifts  Spur  Need 

Many  people  tend  to  think  of 
regulated  motor  carriers  as  big 
fleets  of  trailer  trucks  cruising 
the  nation's  highways. 

True,  some  trucking  companies 
fill  this  description.  By  definition, 
ICC's  Class  I  includes  all  firms 
earning  $1  million  a  year  or  more. 
In  1962,  576  Class  I  carriers  had 
combined  revenues  of  more  than 
$3  billion.  But  there  are  more  than 
17,000  regulated  truckers  all  told ; 
most,  obviously,  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  operations. 

Regardless  of  size,  regulated 
carriers  usually  have  more  money 
invested  in  trucks  and  other  equip- 
ment, plus  higher  overhead  costs, 
than  do  the  exempt  carriers.  Out- 
bound traffic  of  regulated  truckers 
is  normally  high-value,  low-bulk 
merchandise,  everything  from 
wrist  watches  to  vacuum  cleaners. 
But  what  can  they  do  about  a 
backhaul  load,  especially  from  a 
region  producing  few  industrial 
goods  to  transport?  More  and 
more  regulated  carriers  are  turn- 
ing to  agricultural  freight  as  a 


way  to  make  each  vehicle  earn  its 
keep  on  the  return  trip. 

Total  farm  product  tonnage 
hauled  by  Class  I  carriers  jumped 
from  7.6  million  tons  in  1956  to 
10.2  million  in  1961. 

Farm  traffic  is  more  important 
to  regulated  truckers  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  oth- 
ers. Greatest  percentage  growth 
of  tonnage  in  1955-61  was  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain,  southwestern 
and  southern  regions.  With  rela- 
tively little  industrial  output, 
these  regions  present  an  acute 
backhaul  problem  for  regulated 
carriers.  Here  farm  tonnage  is  an 
obvious  solution.  In  fact,  in  1961 
the  three  regions  originated  27 
per  cent  of  all  farm  traffic  carried 
nationwide  by  Class  I  operators. 

In  terms  of  tonnage  originated, 
the  Pacific  region,  with  its  vast 
citrus,  apple  and  vegetable  indus- 
tries, gave  regulated  truckers  the 
most  business  in  1961. 

Fresh  meat  is  by  far  the  most 
important  agricultural  commodity 
hauled  by  regulated  trucks. 

Wool  is  also  important,  now 
that  it  is  baled  to  stack  economi- 
cally in  a  trailer.  Western  ware- 
house operators  surveyed  by  ERS 


say  about  22  per  cent  of  their  wool 
is  shipped  to  eastern  mills  by 
regulated  truck.  The  rest  goes  by 
rail. 

Exempt  farm  traffic  is  still  a 
very  small  part  of  the  regulated 
truckers'  business.  ICC  estimates 
it  accounts  for  about  4  per  cent  of 
both  total  tonnage  and  gross  reve- 
nues of  all  regulated  motor  car- 
riers. For  Class  I  carriers  alone, 
in  the  1956-61  period  farm  traffic 
never  accounted  for  more  than  6.6 
per  cent  of  total  traffic  or  9.5  per 
cent  of  revenues. 

ERS  economists  believe  this 
farm  traffic  will  remain  small.  One 
factor  that  could  up  tonnage 
would  be  a  change  in  government 
law  and  policy.  Another  is  con- 
tinuing merger  of  regulated 
truckers,  forcing  the  bigger  oper- 
ations to  seek  more  farm  traffic 
to  improve  efficiency.  A  third  fac- 
tor would  be  greater  competition 
from  another  source  for  nonfarm 
traffic,  again  making  farm  busi- 
ness more  attractive  to  the  regu- 
lated truckers. 

This  other  source  of  competi- 
tion is  the  private  motor  carrier 
— trucks  for  hire  only  in  their 
spare  time.  (12) 
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FAUM  TRAI710 

BACKHAUL  BOON  FOR  NONFARM  TRUCK  INDUSTRY 


Regulated  carrier.  Trucks  for  hire  by  general  public  (common  carrier) 
or  by  selected  customers  (contract  carrier)  subject  to  ICC  economic 
regulations  except  when  hauling  exempt  farm  products. 

Exempt  carrier.  For-hire  trucks  hauling  just  exempt  farm  products, 
thus  never  subject  to  ICC  economic  regulations. 

Private  carrier.  Trucks  not  iCC-regulated  because  owned  by  manufac- 
turing or  other  firm  primarily  to  haul  firm's  own  products.  Can  also 
operate  as  for-hire  vehicles  to  carry  exempt  farm  products  without  ICC 
regulation. 

All  trucks  moving  in  interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  ICC  vehicle 
and  driver  safety  regulations. 


Exempt 


^^^^ 


More  Private  Firms  Are  Hauling  Farm 
Commodities  to  Get  Fuller  Truck  Use 

There  are  some  35,000  private 
motor  carriers  in  the  United 
States,  about  twice  the  number  of 
regulated  carriers. 

As  the  term  implies,  private 
trucks  are  operated  by  private 
firms,  basically  to  haul  the  firm's 
own  products  and  supplies. 

For  example,  a  textile  mill  in 
North  Carolina  may  operate  a 
fleet  of  trucks  to  deliver  its  cotton 
fabric  to  the  garment  district  of 
New  York  City.  Under  the  agri- 
cultural exemption  these  trucks 
can  be  hired  out  to  haul,  say.  New 
York  apples  back  to  Raleigh. 
Thus,  the  private  carrier  operates 
round  trip  without  ICC  rate  and 
route  regulation. 

Since  a  new  tractor-trailer  ca- 
pable of  handling  perishable  farm 
products  costs  some  $30,000,  with 
a  life  expectancy  of  only  four  to 
six  years,  private  carriers  that  get 
into  the  business  naturally  try  to 
haul  as  much  agricultural  tonnage 
as  possible. 

In  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
nation,    private    carriers  have 


mushroomed.  Of  701  firms  sur- 
veyed by  ERS  in  1961,  less  than 
80  firms  were  in  business  back  in 
1930.  Hauling  exempt  farm  traffic 
has  always  been  open  to  them.  But 
this  business  has  become  more 
attractive  as  better  highways 
made  it  easier  to  transport  perish- 
able farm  commodities  and  as 
mounting  overhead  costs  made 
round-trip  use  of  each  vehicle 
almost  essential. 

In  the  1961  survey,  the  701  pri- 
vate carriers  reported  that  52  per 
cent  of  their  total  mileage  was 
generated  by  exempt  farm  com- 
modities. Most  of  this  was  back- 
haul business.  In  fact,  about  80 
per  cent  was  traffic  carried  toward 
the  carrier's  terminal. 

And  much  of  this  freight  was 
hauled  within  the  operator's  own 
state.  This  suggests  that  private 
carriers  want  their  vehicles  kept 
fairly  close  to  home  in  case  they 
are  needed  to  transport  the  firm's 
own  merchandise.  Interstate  mile- 
age made  up  only  38  per  cent  of 
total  farm  traflfic  mileage. 

Firms  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region  averaged  the  highest  total 
mileage  hauling  exempt  commodi- 
ties. But  interstate  mileage  per 


firm  was  highest  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral region;  that  is,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Whereas  fresh  meat  is  the  most 
important  farm  traffic  for  regu- 
lated truckers,  grain  is  the  biggest 
backhaul  item  for  private  car- 
riers, accounting  for  34  per  cent 
of  total  agricultural  traffic. 

Fresh  fruits  and  berries  rank 
second,  making  up  21  per  cent  of 
farm  tonnage.  Fresh  vegetables 
are  next,  at  17  per  cent,  followed 
by  milk  and  cream,  at  11  per  cent. 

The  701  firms  surveyed  re- 
ported each  truck  averaged  31,000 
miles  in  1961.  This  is  considerably 
more  than  the  10,000-mile  na- 
tional average  for  all  trucks  that 
year.  But  it's  under  the  44,000- 
mile  average  of  regulated  trucks. 

There's  probably  a  simple  ex- 
planation for  the  fact  that  private 
carriers  don't  use  their  trucks  as 
much  as  the  regulated  ones: 
Transportation  isn't  their  primary 
business.  Their  trucks  don't  have 
to  show  24-hour  operation. 

Like  regulated  truckers,  the 
private  carriers  can  offer  the  agri- 
cultural community  larger  trans- 
portation facilities,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  exempt  for-hires.  (13) 
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Radiation  Prolongs  Strawberry  Life, 
More  Than  Offsets  Equipment  Costs 

Atomic  rays  to  keep  straw- 
berries healthier? 

Yes,  indeed.  Technical  research 
at  the  University  of  California 
has  shown  that  shooting  fresh 
strawberries  with  a  low  dose  of 
gamma  rays,  generated  by  Cobalt 
60,  can  prolong  shelf  life  and  re- 
duce spoilage  losses  in  marketing 
to  about  5  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  field  infestation  at 
harvest.  Similar  results  can  be 
obtained  from  X-rays.  These  rays 
do  their  work  and  move  on,  leav- 
ing the  fruit  absolutely  safe  to  eat. 

ERS  economists  have  estimated 
that  savings  from  reduced  straw- 
berry spoilage  losses  in  marketing 
would  more  than  pay  for  radia- 
tion-pasteurizing, as  the  new 
process  is  called.  Tests  now  in 
progress  could  indicate  that  some 
other  radiation-pasteurized  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  an  eco- 
nomic potential. 

Spoilage  in  1957-61  was  esti- 
mated at  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  fresh  strawberries 
sold  at  retail — a  loss  to  the  indus- 
try each  year  of  an  estimated 
$17.8  million.  Radiation  pasteur- 
izing would  cut  this  industry  loss 


to  approximately  5  per  cent. 

In  addition,  there's  a  slight 
boomerang  effect  that  will  be  to 
the  consumer's  advantage.  Radia- 
tion-pasteurizing increases  retail 
supplies  and  this  will  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  prices. 

Thus,  if  the  entire  industry 
adopts  this  new  method  of  pre- 
serving strawberries,  retail  prices 
ordinarily  at  45.2  cents  a  pound 
(1959-63  average  retail  price) 
would  fall  to  an  estimated  43.0 
cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  with 
radiation  reducing  spoilage  by 
two-thirds,  savings  to  growers 
come  to  about  4.3  cents  a  pound. 

Nevertheless,  radiation-pasteur- 
izing will  still  save  more  than  it 
costs.  The  new  ERS  study  shows 
it  will  cost  no  more  than  2.9  cents 
a  pound  (see  table).  Subtracting 
this  2.9  cents  from  the  4.3  cents 
spoilage  savings  produces  a  net 
saving  to  the  industry  of  1.4  cents 
a  pound. 

The  study  estimates  that  a 
Cobalt  60  facility  of  204,000 
curies  (3  kilowatts)  would  cost 
nearly  $317,000  installed.  An 
X-ray  machine  of  comparable  size 
is  estimated  at  $522,000.  At  these 
prices,  established  packers  with  a 
strong  financial  position  will 
likely  be  first  to  adopt  radiation- 
pasteurization.  (Uf.) 


Parched  Playland  in  California  Desert 
Provides  Oasis  for  Date  Palm  Groves 

Take  a  barren  valley,  a  hundred 
feet  below  sea  level.  Ring  it  with 
mountains  rising  abruptly  from 
the  desert  floor.  Hang  a  scorching 
sun  from  a  rainless  sky. 

You  have,  not  a  lunar  land- 
scape, but  the  backdrop  for  some 
of  Southern  California's  most 
fashionable  winter  resorts. 

Add  to  the  scene  a  network  of 
irrigation  canals  and  the  picture 
of  the  winter  playground  turns 
into  a  summer  paradise  for  the 
production  of  dates,  the  delicacy 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Near 
East. 

The  place  is  45-mile  long  Coa- 
chella  Valley  in  California's  Colo- 
rado Desert.  It  is  just  about  the 
only  spot  in  the  nation  that  meets 
the  date  palm's  exacting  needs  for 
plenty  of  water  and  long  months 
of  dry,  hot  weather. 

The  4,000  acres  of  date  palms 
in  the  valley  produce  upwards  of 
25,000  tons  of  dates  a  year,  a 
figure  that  reflects  gradually  ris- 
ing yields  per  acre  and,  until  re- 
cently, steadily  increasing  acre- 
age. Current  acreage  is  about  a 
fifth  less  than  the  peak  year  of 
1953. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  repu- 
tation for  a  top  product,  the  Cali- 
fornia date  growers,  as  long  ago 
as  1938,  promoted  a  state  market- 
ing order  for  their  specialty  crop. 
It  called  for  quality  regulations 
and  mandatory  inspection.  The 
order  was  in  effect  from  1938  to 
1943  and  again  from  1948  to  1952. 

The  lapse  of  the  state  order  in 
1952  left  the  growers  with  prices 
that  fluctuated  sharply  even  from 
day  to  day.  In  1955,  industry 
leaders,  organized  in  the  Date 
Packers  Council,  were  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  a  Federal  Mar- 
keting Order  for  their  crop.  Their 
hope  was  to  improve  grower  in- 
comes through  greater  price 
stability. 

To  a  great  measure,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpose. 


COST  OF  IRRADIATING  FRESH  STRAWBERRIES 


Annual  operation 

Facility  type  and 
total  Investment 

Facility  size 

2,000 
hours 

4,000 
hours 

Cents  per  pound 

Cobalt  60 
$167,287 

68,000  curies  or  1  kilowatt 

2.9 

2.0 

Cobalt  60 
$316,862 

204,000  curies  or  3  kilowatts 

1.7 

1.1 

X-ray  machine 
(3  million 
electron  volts) 
$522,000 

3  kilowatts 

2.4 

1.6 

Cost  estimates  are  based  on  two-shift  operation  net  utilization  efficiencies,  respectively,  and  use- 
five  days  per  week.  Cobalt  60  and  X-ray  machine  factors  of  95  and  80  per  cent  of  the  time, 
facilities  are  assumed  to  have  30  and  35  per  cent  respectively. 
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Volume  control  is  the  key  to  the 
order,  which  also  regulates  grade, 
size  and  quality  and  type  of  con- 
tainers. The  order  also  provides 
for  mandatory  inspection  and 
quality  certification,  as  well  as 
marketing  research. 

The  order  lays  down  market 
rules  for  three  groups  of  dates: 
(1)  marketable  dates,  most  of  the 
year's  crop;  (2)  sub-standard 
dates,  about  7  per  cent  of  the  typi- 
cal crop,  used  for  such  products  as 
feed,  non-table  sirup  and  alcohol 
and  (3)  culls. 

The  marketable  dates,  typically 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  crop,  are 
grouped  as  "free"  dates,  to  be 
sold  whole  or  pitted,  and  "re- 
stricted" dates. 

The  restricted  category  includes 
the  amount  of  production  over  the 
free  market  ceiling.  Restricted 
dates  can  only  be  exported  or  sold 
in  various  processed  forms.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  grow- 
ers' committee,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sets  a  quota  for  free 
dates  on  a  percentage  of  the  total 
crop  for  a  given  market  year.  The 
limitation  is  called  for  whenever 
it  looks  as  though  the  total  supply 
of  dates  is  apt  to  exceed  trade 
needs. 

Since  the  Federal  Marketing 
Order  went  into  effect,  the  indus- 


try has  enjoyed  relatively  stable 
returns  for  their  product  even 
though  prices  for  the  restricted 
dates  have  varied  sharply.  With 
free  dates  making  up  nine-tenths 
of  the  crop  and  bringing  a  far 
higher  price  than  the  residual,  re- 
stricted production,  stable  prices 
for  free  dates  stabilize  overall 
prices. 

The  marketing  order  has  also 
had  some  effect  on  the  number  of 
plants  in  the  industry,  though  this 
effect  is  not  so  easy  to  measure  as 
price  stability. 

There  were,  for  instance,  37 
packers  handling  dates  under  the 
order  in  the  1955/56  crop  year; 
by  1962/63,  only  19. 

Furthermore,  the  three  largest 
packers  in  1955/56  handled  63  per 
cent  of  the  dates;  seven  years 
later  these  top  companies  packed 
86  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Some  concentration,  of  course, 
is  taking  place  in  most  of  agricul- 
ture, with  or  without  marketing 
orders.  But  the  pace  in  Cali- 
fornia's date  industry  appears  to 
have  been  stepped  up  since  the 
federal  order  was  established. 
Also,  some  of  the  packers  who 
were  primarily  growers  may  have 
felt  less  need  to  continue  packing 
as  a  result  of  higher  returns  that 
occurred  with  the  order.  (15) 


Midwestern,  Western  Potato  Supplies 
Have  to  Go  East  to  Get  to  the  People 

Potatoes  have  gone  west,  but 
the  people  haven't. 

The  result  is  that  a  lot  of  Idaho, 
California  and  midwestern  pota- 
toes are  being  shipped  back  east, 
while  eastern  potatoes  tend  to 
stay  home. 

The  nation's  five  big  potato 
patches  are  in  California,  Idaho, 
North  Dakota-Minnesota,  New 
York  and  Maine.  Together,  they 
produce  60  per  cent  of  the  275.5 
million  hundredweight  total  an- 
nual output.  But  Maine,  which 
used  to  be  in  first  place  in  the  mid- 
1940s,  now  trails  behind  Idaho's 
champion  production. 

Maine's  output,  however,  is  still 
about  what  it  was  a  decade  or  so 
ago.  The  switch  in  relative  impor- 
tance of  production  came  about 
when  Idaho  more  than  tripled  its 
output — going  from  17.2  million 
hundredweight  in  1947  to  55.5 
million  in  1963. 

But  the  customers  are  back 
east.  Some  29  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population  lives  within 
800  miles  of  the  Maine  production 
areas.  New  York  producers  have 
over  59  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  con- 
sumers within  800  miles. 
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By  contrast,  Idaho  can  reach 
less  than  18  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation within  an  800-mile  grasp, 
California  only  13  per  cent. 

Railroads  are  still  the  most  im- 
portant way  to  get  the  potatoes  to 
the  consumer,  but  the  rails  are 
losing  somewhat  their  lead  over 
trucks.  In  1963,  for  example,  the 
railroads  delivered  more  potatoes 
than  the  trucks  did  in  21  out  of  37 
cities  where  unload  statistics  are 
available.  But  in  1958,  the  rails 
predominated  in  26  cities. 

Rails  led  trucks  for  origins  in 
California,  Idaho,  Maine  and  the 
North  Dakota-Minnesota  area. 
Only  New  York  potatoes  generally 
arrived  at  more  of  the  37  markets 
in  greater  volume  by  truck  than 
by  rail ;  rails,  however,  were  used 
for  such  nearby  destinations  as 
Baltimore.  (16) 

New  Standards  Can  Help  Cotton  Gins 
Cut  Labor  Costs,  Improve  Efficiency 

Cotton  ginners  looking  for  ways 
to  cut  labor  costs  can  use  labor 
performance  standards  developed 
in  a  recent  ERS  research  project. 

Based  on  these  standards,  24  of 
32  cotton  gins  surveyed  have  more 
employees  per  crew  than  they 
need  to  operate  their  plants  effi- 
ciently during  the  peak  weeks  of 
ginning. 

Labor  costs  make  up  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  total  operating  costs 
of  gins  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the 
Cotton  Belt,  and  they've  been 
climbing  steadily  in  the  last  few 
years.  As  ginning  costs  have  gone 
up,  so  have  ginning  charges.  Aver- 
age ginning  charges  paid  by  cot- 
ton producers  have  nearly  tripled, 
from  $6.40  in  1945/46  to  $16.80 
in  1963/64.  Thus,  cutting  labor 
costs  has  become  increasingly  im- 
portant to  gin  managers. 

Gin  managers  can  do  little 
about  the  inefficient  use  of  labor 
during  the  first  and  last  few  weeks 
of  the  September-January  gin- 
ning season.  As  a  service  to  cotton 
growers,  a  full  crew  must  be  on 
hand  even  though  only  a  few  bales 


are  brought  in  for  ginning  each 
day.  But  there  are  advantages  in 
this,  too.  The  first  slow  weeks 
give  the  men  time  to  work  to- 
gether before  the  big  push  of  the 
peak  season.  Also,  three  to  five 
extra  weeks  of  work  encourage 
more  men  to  take  these  temporary 
seasonal  jobs. 

But  the  inefficiency  of  the  prac- 
tice shows  up  in  performance 
figures  compiled  in  the  ERS  study 
of  32  gin  plants  in  three  major 
cotton  producing  areas. 

In  the  West,  for  example,  it 
takes  an  average  of  99  man-min- 
utes to  gin  one  bale  over  the  entire 
season;  it  takes  only  59  man- 
minutes  during  a  peak  production 
week.  In  the  mid-South,  one  bale 
requires  110  man-minutes  over 
the  season ;  this  drops  to  73  man- 
minutes  in  a  peak  week. 

Getting  top  performance  from 
labor  during  the  rush  ginning  sea- 
son, the  ERS  study  shows,  can 
reduce  the  number  of  men  needed 
and  thereby  cut  costs.  However, 
the  study  recognizes  that  the  lay- 
out of  modern  gins  may  be  more 
conducive  to  efficient  use  of  man- 
power than  older,  more  cluttered 
plants.  Likewise,  other  nonlabor 
factors  may  impede  work. 

Based  on  the  standards  devel- 
oped in  the  study,  five  of  the  nine 
gins  in  the  West  had  one  to  two 
more  men  than  needed.  By  re- 
aligning manpower,  they  could 
reduce  labor  costs  by  21  to  44 
cents  a  bale. 

Three  of  the  eight  plants  in  the 
High  Plains  had  three  to  five 
extra  employees.  Potential  sav- 
ings in  labor  costs  per  bale  ranged 
from  9  to  63  cents. 

Twelve  of  the  15  mid-South 
plants  had  from  one  to  four  more 
employees  than  needed,  according 
to  the  performance  standards. 
Potential  savings:  9  to  70  cents 
a  bale. 

If  all  plants  in  all  areas  had 
labor  operating  at  the  perform- 
ance standard  for  the  entire  gin- 
ning season,  savings  would  lower 
the  total  cost  of  ginning  by  some 
2  to  5  per  cent.  (17) 


Beef  and  Pork  Output  Up,  Prices  Down 
In '64  as  Lamb  Went  Opposite  Route 

What  happened  to  red  meat 
prices  in  1964  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  seesaw  interaction 
between  supply  and  demand. 

Beef  supplies  were  well  above 
those  of  1963.  Consequently,  retail 
prices  fell,  but  not  as  far  or  as 
fast  as  prices  to  farmers. 

The  same  thing  happened  to 
pork — production  up  slightly,  re- 
tail and  farm  prices  down. 

Then  lamb  reversed  the  proce- 
dure. With  production  below  1963, 
prices  to  farmers  and  to  con- 
sumers were  up. 

Here's  a  closer  look  at  the  mar- 
keting spreads,  that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  retail  price  con- 
sumers paid  for  meat  and  what 
farmers  were  paid  for  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  their  livestock. 

Beef.  Production  in  1964  was  12 
per  cent  above  1963.  Both  retail 
and  farm  prices  fell  to  the  lowest 
levels  since  1957.  Retail  prices  for 
Choice  grade  beef  (annual  aver- 
age) declined  to  77.8  cents  a 
pound,  3.2  cents  below  the  1963 
average.  However,  farm  prices 
were  off  4.2  cents  a  pound  to  42.4 
cents.  The  marketing  spread  was 
35.4  cents — a  new  record. 

Pork.  Production  last  year  was 
1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1963.  At 
56.4  cents  a  pound,  the  retail  price 
was  0.9  cent  under  1963;  it  was 
also  the  lowest  price  recorded 
since  1959.  Net  farm  value  of  26.6 
cents  was  down  from  27.1  cents  in 
1963.  In  each  case,  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  was  involved,  indicating 
that  the  marketing  margin  stayed 
fairly  constant. 

Lamb.  With  production  7  per 
cent  under  1963,  retail  prices  in 
1964  climbed  2.7  cents  to  74.0 
cents  per  pound.  Net  farm  value 
rose  slightly  more — 2.9  cents. 

At  39.5  cents,  lamb  prices  at  the 
farm  were  third  highest  in  the  last 
10  years.  The  farmer's  share  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for 
food  was  up  to  53  cents,  from  51 
cents  in  1963.  (18) 
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REGIONAL  REPORT:  GOOD  IS  A  RELATIVE 

Most  regions  upped  their  farm  output  in  1964.  Yet  it  was  a  disconcerting 
year  for  people  trying  to  better  their  diets.  Per  capita  output  actually 
declined  in  most  places  as  population  grew  faster  than  farmers  grew  food. 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Drought  in  Canada.  Drought 
in  the  United  States.  Drought, 
floods  and  frost  in  many  parts  of 
Latin  America. 

This  has  been  the  weather  map 
throughout  much  of  crop  year 
1964/65.  Because  of  it,  the  hemi- 
sphere will  end  up  producing  less 
food  and  fiber  this  year  than  last. 

At  133,  the  index  of  total  pro- 
duction for  Latin  America  is 
forecast  at  3  percentage  points 
below  1963/64  (1952/53-1954/55 
=100). 

Levels  of  agricultural  output 
have  a  strong  influence  on  the 
life  and  economy  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Many  nations  depend  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  provide 
most  of  their  export  earnings  and 
much  of  their  national  income. 
Then,  too,  with  fast  growing 
populations,  these  countries  need 
more  food  for  their  own  people 
every  year. 

While  the  forecast  for  Latin 
America's  index  of  total  food  pro- 
duction (as  opposed  to  total  agri- 
cultural production)  didn't  regis- 
ter a  decline  this  year,  per  capita 
food  output  did. 

Most  of  the  total  production 
drop  is  forecast  for  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile  and  Costa  Rica. 

The  Argentine  decline  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  cutback  in  beef  produc- 
tion. After  heavy  selling  at  favor- 
able world  prices  in  1963  and 
early  1964,  ranchers  have  since 
tried  to  rebuild  herds. 


Brazil's  plight  has  been  too 
much  rain  or  too  little,  plus  lin- 
gering effects  on  coffee  output  of 
frost  and  drought  the  previous 
year.  Coffee  production  is  62  per 
cent  below  1963/64;  tobacco,  22 
per  cent. 

Chile  has  had  drought  which 
reduced  spring  plantings,  delayed 
growth  of  winter  crops  and  dam- 
aged pastures.  Poor  pasturage 
has  meant  less  feed,  and  livestock 
production  is  off. 

Costa  Rica's  production  will 
probably  be  down  12  per  cent 
from  1963/64  due  to  drought,  in- 
sects and  volcanic  ash.  The  coffee 
crop  has  been  harmed  by  ash  from 
Irazu,  the  volcano  that  has  been 
erupting  since  March  1963.  (19) 


Footnote  to  History 

The  first  Common  Market  or 
free  trade  area  was  founded  in 
Western  Europe  in  1958. 

Not  so. 

The  United  States  created  a 
Common  Market  in  1788. 

As  British  colonies,  the  13 
original  states  had  little  to  say 
about  their  own  trade  which 
was  oriented  toward  London. 

But  once  the  colonies  were 
free,  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation trade  barriers  were 
erected  by  the  sovereign  states 
against  each  other.  These  bar- 
riers so  disrupted  trade  that  the 
economic  development  of  the  in- 
dividual states — and  the  nation 
— was  threatened. 

It  didn't  take  the  states  long 
to  recognize  the  fallacy  of  trade 
protectionism  that  actually  sti- 
fled trade.  Replacing  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  with  the 
Constitution,  they  set  up  a  free 
trade  area  that  became  the  basis 
of  today's  prosperous  U.S.  econ- 
omy. The  U.S.  Common  Market 
predated  its  European  counter- 
part by  170  years.  (20) 


BM 


WESTERN  EUROPE 


Good  weather  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  the  Aegean  islands 
helped  Western  Europe  last  year 
top  its  previous  production  record 
of  1963  by  a  slight  margin.  The 
1964/65  index  of  total  production 
stood  at  126,  just  1  percentage 
point  above  the  year  before 
( 1952/53-1954/55=100) . 

Biggest  gains  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and 
Greece.  Biggest  losses  v/ere  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  where  very 
dry  weather  ran  contrary  to  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  Overall 
production  fell  slightly  in  West 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

Western  Europe's  wheat  farm- 
ers, especially  in  France  which 
produces  a  third  of  the  total  crop, 
brought  in  a  bumper  harvest  of 
42.8  million  metric  tons.  Except 
for  1962,  this  is  the  biggest  har- 
vest in  history,  and  France  has  a 
considerable  surplus.  This  un- 
doubtedly means  U.S.  wheat  and 
flour  exports  to  the  continent  will 
drop  sharply  this  year.  All  West- 
ern Europe  seems  to  need  is 
strong  wheat  for  blending. 

Conversely,  with  its  own  output 
reduced,  the  continent  will  need 
more  imported  feed  grains  this 
year  than  last.  Best  markets  will 
be  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Italy  and  particularly 
Spain,  where  a  poor  crop  and 
growing  demand  for  meat  point 
to  a  substantial  step-up  in  feed 
grain  imports. 
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Outlook  this  year  for  other  U.S. 
exports  to  Western  Europe : 

Up.  Oilseeds  and  oilseed  prod- 
ucts. 

Down.  Pork  and  pork  variety 
meats,  poultry,  oranges  and 
lemons,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Little  or  no  change.  Rice,  beef, 
fresh  and  processed  vegetables. 

Western  Europe  entered  1965 
with  its  economy  growing  rapidly 
and  its  growing  pains  apparent. 

One  serious  problem  is  infla- 
tion. In  mid-1964  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  was  from  2  to  10  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in 
nearly  all  countries. 

Yet  1964  was  a  year  of  prog- 
ress, with  compromise,  for  the 
European  Common  Market.  Cus- 
toms duties  between  members 
were  60  per  cent  below  their  origi- 
nal levels  on  industrial  goods, 
about  45  per  cent  below  on  non- 
liberalized  agricultural  products. 
And  in  mid-December  the  Six  took 
a  giant  stride  toward  final  eco- 
nomic union  when  they  agreed  on 
a  common  price  for  grains.  (21) 


EASTERN  EUROPE 


A  bumper  grain  crop  in  the 
previously  dry  Virgin  Lands! 
This  was  important  farm  news 
out  of  Eastern  Europe  in  1964. 

But  weather  and  harvests  were 
good  in  a  number  of  Soviet  re- 
gions last  year.  Setting  new  rec- 
ords were  sugar  beets,  sunflower 
seed,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
State  procurements  of  these  com- 
modities also  reached  an  all-time 
high. 

As  a  result,  the  index  of  net 
farm  output  for  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1964/65  is  12  points  above 
1963/64. 

However,  this  year  ends  the 
Soviets'  current  seven-year  plan 
(1959-65)    under    which  gross 


agricultural  production  was  sup- 
posed to  grow  8  per  cent  a  year. 
If  1965  is  an  average  year,  farm 
output  at  the  end  of  the  plan 
period  will  be  only  slightly  ahead 
of  1958,  the  base  year.  Per  capita 
output  will  be  below  the  1958 
level. 

The  new  Kremlin  leaders  have 
apparently  adopted  a  go-slow  atti- 
tude toward  changing  Khrush- 
chev's farm  policies. 

For  example,  late  in  1963 
Khrushchev  announced  a  major 
step-up  in  chemical  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  use  as  a  way  to  in- 
crease yields  and  total  output.  His 
economic  plan  for  1965  called  for 
output  of  35  million  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  new  regime  has  cut 
this  goal  by  only  1.5  million  tons. 

Poland  had  a  pretty  good  farm 
output  in  1964,  2  per  cent  above 
the  previous  year  but  still  below 
the  record  production  of  1961. 

East  Germany  in  1960  forced 
the  immediate  collectivization  of 
agriculture.  The  next  two  years 
farm  output  plummeted.  Produc- 
tion in  1964  regained  pre-1960 
levels — but  that's  all. 

Czechoslovakia's  production  last 
year  was  off  for  the  third  straight 
year,  partly  because  of  the  dry 
weather,  partly  because  of  the  in- 
efficient collective  farm  system. 

Hungary  in  1964  had  the  best 
wheat  crop  in  nine  years,  a  switch 
from  the  poor  1963  harvest.  Bet- 
ter results  were  due  to  increased 
incentives  to  farmers,  use  of  more 
fertilizer,  better  organization  and 
more  timely  work.  But  the  pri- 
ority given  wheat  meant  farmers 
gave  less  attention  to  many  spring 
crops  and  consequently  output 
was  off. 

Rumania,  with  output  4  per 
cent  higher  last  year,  managed  to 
regain  the  1959-62  plateau. 

Although  plagued  by  drought 
and  insects,  Bulgaria's  production 
recovered  from  the  poor  1963 
harvest. 

Assisted  by  the  best  corn  corp 
since  1959,  Yugoslavia  was  able 
to  show  a  slight  production  gain 
in  1964.  (22) 


AFRICA  &  WEST  ASIA 


Africa  divides  geographically 
into  the  generally  arid  countries 
that  rim  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  Sahara  Desert, 
and  the  far  greater  number  of 
mostly  tropical  nations  south  of 
the  Sahara. 

Using  this  breakdown,  ERS 
economists  report  agricultural 
output  in  North  Africa  in  1964 
showed  a  modest  2  point  gain  over 
the  previous  year,  reaching  an 
index  of  124  (1952-54=100). 
However,  the  gain  is  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  previ- 
ous year,  1963,  set  an  all-time 
record  for  farm  production. 

All  increases  last  year  occurred 
in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Africa — Libya,  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Egypt),  Sudan  and  Ethi- 
opia. In  the  west,  Morocco,  Al- 
geria and  Tunisia  were  unable  to 
equal  the  record  1963  crop. 

North  Africa,  like  other  re- 
gions, again  last  year  brought  into 
focus  the  dilemma  of  the  less  de- 
veloped nations.  True,  farm  out- 
put was  up  2  per  cent  from  1963 — 
but  population  increased  3  per 
cent.  This  means  that  the  93  mil- 
lion people  in  the  region  will  get 
somewhat  less  to  eat  per  person 
this  year  than  last  unless  the  de- 
ficit is  offset  by  higher  imports. 

South  of  the  Sahara,  nearly  all 
countries  are  expected  to  increase 
farm  production  over  1963/64  for 
a  regional  increase  of  3  per  cent. 
This  is  still  tentative,  since  sea- 
sons in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
are  the  reverse  of  ours. 

Nigeria  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  the  region's  two 
largest  agricultural  producers, 
are  expected  to  show  marked  pro- 
duction gains  this  year.  Most 
other  countries  will  have  some- 
what smaller  gains. 
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Only  two  nations  will  probably 
fail  to  attain  1963/64  production 
levels.  These  are  the  Congo  (Leo- 
poldville) ,  torn  by  political  strife, 
and  the  Ivory  Coast,  where  the 
coffee  crop  is  expected  to  come  in 
about  20  per  cent  under  1963/64. 

A  cluster  of  eight  nations  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
account  for  most  of  West  Asia's 
agriculture.  Crops  in  most  coun- 
tries were  good  in  1964.  But  Tur- 
key, one  of  the  two  biggest  pro- 
ducers, had  a  2  per  cent  decline  in 
farm  output  due  largely  to  a 
shortfall  in  grains.  Bad  weather 
in  Iran,  the  other  major  producer, 
caused  a  12  per  cent  drop  in  total 
production.  Together,  the  two 
countries  were  responsible  for 
causing  a  1.5  per  cent  dip,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  in 
the  index  of  total  farm  produc- 
tion for  the  region. 

Per  capita  output  was  down 
nearly  5  per  cent  from  1963.  With 
populations  growing  fast,  West 
Asia  is  now  able  to  offer  its  people 
only  3  per  cent  more  food  per 
person  from  domestic  production 
than  they  had  a  decade  ago.  (23 ) 


FAR  EAST 

While  its  population  climbed 
2.3  per  cent  in  1964,  the  free  Far 
East  managed  to  raise  farm  out- 
put by  less  than  2  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year. 

As  a  result,  output  per  person 
slipped  back  to  the  1960  level, 
a  level  considerably  below  that 
needed  for  adequate  nutrition. 

India  ended  1964  with  33  mil- 
lion more  mouths  to  feed  than  it 
had  in  1961.  Yet  output  of  grains 
and  pulses — India's  major  sources 
of  food — made  only  one  weak  gain 
in  these  three  years,  then  fell  back 
to  the  1961  level.  The  1964  har- 
vest was  again  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

After  record  harvests  in  1963, 
Pakistan  saw  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  farm  production.  Except 
for  1963,  output  per  capita  has 


been  nearly  stagnant  for  over 
a  decade.  Meantime,  Pakistan's 
yields  per  acre  remain  among  the 
world's  lowest. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  old, 
the  Republic  of  Malaysia  was  se- 
verely jolted  in  1964  when  world 
prices  of  rubber — foundation  of 
the  Malaysian  economy — fell  20 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  gov- 
ernment went  ahead  with  a  vigor- 
ous economic  development  pro- 
gram, which  may  have  to  be 
curtailed  this  year  in  favor  of 
stronger  defenses  against  Indo- 
nesian guerrillas. 

Panic  buying  by  civilians  oc- 
curred in  Indonesia  during  the 
mid-season  dry  spell  that  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  vital  rice  crop. 
Late  rains  and  a  delayed  harvest 
saved  most  of  the  crop,  which 
came  in  below  the  record  1962 
harvest  but  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  1963. 

Japan's  agriculture,  like  its  en- 
tire economy,  continued  to  push 
onward  and  upward  in  1964  as  it 
has  in  most  postwar  years.  The 
rice  crop,  which  brings  in  about 
40  per  cent  of  all  farm  receipts, 


Foreign  Spotlight 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  The  three-year-old  Central 
American  Common  Market  has  hit  a  snag  in  Hon- 
duras, which  could  well  pull  out  of  the  group, 
according  to  informed  sources.  Withdrawal  of 
the  strategically  located  nation  might  mean  dis- 
integration for  the  five-country  trade  area.  A 
1963  deficit  of  nearly  $500,000  in  its  trade  with 
other  CACM  nations  is  the  first  in  50  years'  trade 
between  Honduras  and  other  Central  American 
countries.  Fellow  CACM  members  are  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. 

THE  CARIBBEAN.  The  Caribbean  Organization 
has  agreed  to  disband  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  decision  results  from  the  withdrawal  of 
British  Guiana,  Surinam  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Secretariat  of  the  island  organization,  however, 
is  convinced  that  a  new  and  perhaps  wider  asso- 
ciation will  evolve  from  the  original  group  which 
included  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  the  British 


and  American  Virgin  Islands,  French  Guiana, 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique. 

WEST  GERMANY.  Farm  income  In  West  Ger- 
many is  the  subject  of  a  national  controversy. 
One  position  holds  that  annual  income  in  agricul- 
ture is  far  lower  than  the  income  for  city  people. 
The  other  claims  that  such  a  reading  of  the  fig- 
ures is  misleading.  The  argument  runs  that  the 
composite  figures  unfairly  lump  full-time  and 
part-time  farmers ;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  more  of 
an  income  disparity  within  agriculture  than  be- 
tween agriculture  and  the  nonfarm  sector.  The 
federal  government's  annual  "Green  Report"  on 
agriculture,  which  is  prepared  from  a  sample  of 
farmers,  shows  that  the  net  farm  income  per  full- 
time  worker  was  $1,652  in  1962/63.  However, 
allowing  for  such  things  as  interest  on  invested 
capital  and  managerial  activities,  the  computed 
labor  income  per  full-time  farm  worker  was 
$1,161,  compared  with  $1,625  per  person  for 
nonfarm  jobs  of  comparable  skills.  (2^) 
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was  good,  although  slightly  below 
last  year.  Biggest  gains  in  1964 
were  in  wheat,  barley  and  rape- 
seed,  representing  a  recovery 
from  the  poor  crops  of  1963. 

The  scanty  information  coming 
out  of  Communist  China  indicates 
that  agriculture  had  spotty  gains 
and  losses  in  1964.  However,  farm 
output  failed  to  keep  up  with  pop- 
ulation growth  for  the  sixth 
straight  year. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
highly  developed  nations  that 
comprise  Oceania.  Both  countries 
upped  agricultural  production  last 
year  over  1963.  Late  reports  indi- 
cate another  new  record  wheat 
crop  in  Australia.  (25) 

India's  Program  for  Farm  Production 
Dragged  Down  by  Weather,  Economy 

With  little  more  than  a  year  of 
its  third  five-year  plan  to  run, 
India  finds  its  agricultural  econ- 
omy still  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  not  enough  food  for 
too  many  people. 

After  significant  gains  in  the 
1950s,  agricultural  production  has 
been  virtually  stagnant  in  India 
for  the  past  three  years.  With 
a  steadily  increasing  population, 
per  capita  farm  production  has 
actually  declined. 

Indian  farmers  have  had  to 
cope  with  a  siege  of  bad  weather 
in  the  past  few  years.  Even  so, 
the  current  farm  problems  are 
mostly  the  result  of  a  nation  not 
being  able  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams authorized  in  its  five-year 
development  program. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  pros- 
pects for  food  output  in  India 
looked  considerably  brighter.  Pro- 
jections prepared  by  a  private  re- 
search group  in  India  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cated foodgrain  production  levels 
for  crop  years  1966,  1971  and 
1976. 

With  projections  of  97  million 
metric  tons,  118  million  and  142 
million,  respectively,  it  looked  to 
the  research  group  as  if  the  coun- 


try was  headed  for  self-sufficiency 
in  food  production.  The  expected 
demand  for  foodgrains  at  the 
three  years  used  in  the  projec- 
tions was  97  million  metric  tons, 
115  million  and  136  million. 

The  projected  output  figures 
were  based  largely  on  assumed 
additions  to  the  national  supply 
of  organic  and  inorganic  ferti- 
lizers and  improved  seed  as  well 
as  more  extensive  irrigation. 

But  so  far,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  talk  many  Indian  farmers  into 
the  use  of  green  manure.  And 
the  likelihood  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  animal  manure — either 
from  added  numbers  of  livestock 
or  a  switch  from  use  as  fuel  to 
fertilizer  —  is  remote  indeed. 
Thus,  added  supplies  of  manure 
can  be  written  off  the  books. 

As  for  inorganic  fertilizer,  it 
looks  as  though  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  originally  estimated 
supplies  will  materialize. 

The  earlier  projections  also  in- 
dicated 197  million  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  by  1976,  a  figure  that 
appears  to  overshoot  reality  by 
about  a  third. 

Finally,  the  original  expecta- 
tions for  improved  seed  produc- 
tion and  use  seem,  if  anything, 
even  more  optimistic  than  the 
other  projections. 

When  this  cool  appraisal  is 
applied  to  the  projections,  the 
target  figures  for  production  are 
dragged  way  down,  and  India  is 
left  with  a  growing  gap  between 
production  and  consumption.  The 
gap  is  there,  even  though  the  de- 
mand figures  also  drop,  since 
agriculture  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  source  of  national 
income. 

Currently  revised  projections 
for  Indian  production  of  food- 
grains  are :  83  million  metric  tons 
in  crop  year  1966;  97  million  in 
1971;  and  111  million  in  1976. 

And  even  with  lower  estimates 
for  demand,  imports  of  food- 
grains  should  continue  through- 
out the  projected  period  to  1976 
and  in  some  years  will  run  up  to 
6  or  7  million  metric  tons.  (26) 


Prices  of  Temperate  Zone  Exports 
Falling  Since  '47,  Tropical  Since  '56 

The  world  price  of  tea  climbs 
and  India,  the  largest  exporter, 
has  extra  foreign  earnings  to  buy 
needed  industrial  goods  abroad. 

The  world  price  of  rubber  falls 
sharply,  as  it  did  in  1964,  and  the 
impact  in  Malaysia,  largest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter,  reverberates 
throughout  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

These  are  only  examples  of  how 
fluctuations  in  world  prices  affect 
the  economy  of  nations  dependent 
on  farm  exports  for  much  of  their 
national  income. 

To  see  just  how  much  world 
prices  have  changed  in  the  post- 
war years,  a  new  ERS  study  plots 
the  price  movements  of  22  major 
commodities  moving  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Half  are  temperate 
zone  exports,  mostly  from  highly 
developed  nations ;  half  are  tropi- 
cal zone  exports,  chiefly  from  less 
developed  nations. 

The  long-term  trend  (1947-62) 
shows  no  decline  in  the  average 
unit  price  of  the  11  tropical  com- 
modities taken  as  a  group.  Rela- 
tively large  declines  in  the  unit 
values  of  rice,  copra  and  jute,  plus 
smaller  drops  in  bananas,  peanuts 
and  palm  oil  are  about  offset  by  a 
significant  increase  in  rubber  and 
a  lesser  one  for  tea. 

The  opposite  is  true  of  tem- 
perate zone  exports.  Overall,  the 
long-term  trend  has  been  down- 
ward, about  2.3  per  cent  a  year. 
Barley,  wheat,  corn  and  powdered 
milk  all  fell  3  per  cent  or  more  a 
year  over  the  16-year  period. 

But  the  recent  trend  is  another 
matter.  In  1954-62,  values  of 
tropical  zone  exports  fell  signifi- 
cantly, by  an  average  of  over  3  per 
cent  a  year. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  price 
of  tropical  exports  fluctuated 
from  year  to  year  about  40  per 
cent  more  as  a  group  than  temper- 
ate zone  exports.  From  1954  on, 
tropical  export  prices  fluctuated 
70  per  cent  more.  ( 27) 
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WHICH  PRICE  WHICH  WAY?  Which  way  has  the  price  of  these  foods  gone  in  the  past  five  or 
six  years?  Up?  Down?  At  the  retail  store  and  back  on  the  farm?  See  if  you  can  guess  how 
last  year's  prices  compared  with  average  prices  for  1957-59.  Circle  the  plus  if  you  think  the 
price  was  up,  by  even  a  fraction  of  a  cent;  a  minus  if  you  think  it  was  down.  Give  yourself 
one  point  for  each  correct  answer.  A  score  of  20  or  over  for  either  retail  or  farm  prices  is 
well  above  average.  A  score  of  15  to  20,  and  your  memory  is  about  as  good  as  most.  Below 
15,  and  you  haven't  been  paying  close  attention  to  prices.  Turn  the  page  to  check  your 
answers  against  the  list  of  farm  and  retail  prices.  (28) 


FamilyMenusMayBeMuchMoreVaried 
In  Time  of  Blitz,  Flood  or  Earthquake 

If  you  don't  minci  a  menu  say  of 
rock  cornish  game  hen,  ice  cream 
sandwiches  and  popcoriv.  your 
food  supply  can  be  stretched  by 
about  1.9  days  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

This  is  the  estimated  supply  of 
food  per  person  on  inventory  in 
away-from-home  eating  establish- 
ments, including  everything  from 
the  movie  house  on  the  corner  to 
the  most  elegant  uptov^n  restau- 
rant. Enough  beverages  are  kept 
on  hand  to  supply  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  for  1.2  days.  If  days'  sup- 
ply were  based  on  the  number  of 
people  served  generally  by  these 
establishments,  rather  than  total 
U.S.  population,  the  beverage  sup- 
ply would  last  almost  5  days  and 
the  food  supply  nearly  8  days.  The 
estimates  allow  2,000  calories  per 
day  per  person  and  32  ounces  of 
fluids. 

These  figures  were  gathered  by 
ERS  for  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense to  round  out  a  nationwide 
study  of  food  stocks.  Study  re- 
sults will  help  pinpoint  areas 
where  additional  food  would  be 
most  needed  in  an  emergency. 

Reports  have  already  been  pub- 
lished on  the  food  stored  in  the 
nation's  homes,  retail  stores  and 
wholesale  warehouses.  About  a 
third  of  all  U.S.  families  keep 
enough  food  on  hand  to  last  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month;  another 
third  could  make  do  with  what 
they  have  for  almost  two  weeks; 
the  remaining  third  would  need 
additional  food  within  8  days. 
Retail  stores  have  enough  on  hand 
to  last  the  public  15.5  days ;  whole- 
sale warehouses,  16  additional 
days. 

The  new  report  on  away-from- 
home  eating  places  gives  supplies 
by  civil  defense  region,  state,  and 
county  or  standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  as  well  as  by  type 
of  business  establishment. 

Of  the  1.9  days'  supply  in  these 
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eating  places,  58  per  cent  is  held 
by  restaurants  and  other  estab- 
lishments whose  primary  function 
is  serving  food  aiotd  drink. 

Three  other  types  of  businesses 
— hotels  ^nd  motels,  hospitals, 
and  .firugstores — each  hold  be- 
tween 6  and  7  per  cent  of  the  1.9 
days'  supply.  They  don't  con- 
tribute substantially  toward  total 
national  stocks  in  comparison 
with  restaurants  because  they  are 
fewer  in  number.  But  in  their 
local  communities  they  represent 
a  significantly  greater  reservoir 
of  food  than  restaurants. 

Colleges  hold  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  1.9  days'  supply,  but 
the  average  college  stocks  six 
times  as  much  food  as  the  average 
restaurant.  Stocks  at  hospitals 
are  five  times  as  large.  Depart- 
ment stores,  which  stock  only  3.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  away- 
from-home  eating  places,  hold  in- 
ventories of  food  four  times  as 
large  as  the  average  restaurant. 
The  kinds  of  food  stocked  are  not 
the  same,  of  course.  Over  half  the 
food  inventory  held  by  depart- 
ment stores  is  in  sweets.  (29) 

Already  a  Bargain,  Eggs  Are  Expected 
To  Cost  Even  Less  Per  Dozen  in  '65 

The  news  from  the  nests  is  that 
egg  prices  will  probably  be  lower 
this  year  than  last. 

Egg  production  is  expected  to 
be  up  substantially  because  of  in- 
creases in  layer  numbers  and  in 
the  rate  of  lay.  Output  should  be 
up  more  than  enough,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  take  care  of  an  increas- 
ing population  that  consumes  an 
average  of  314  or  so  eggs  per 
capita  annually. 

Something  has  to  give  in  order 
to  move  above-average  supplies 
into  above-average  consumption. 
The  "something"  will  very  likely 
be  the  price. 

Eggs  are  already  a  bargain.  In 
1964,  large  Grade  A  eggs  aver- 
aged 54  cents  a  dozen  compared 
with  57  cents  in  1960  and  66  cents 
in  the  early  1950s.  (30) 


HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS  to  the  price  quiz.  Check  the  plus  or  minus  under  "retail"  and  "farm" 
to  see  how  well  you  did.  Some  of  these  price  changes  were  temporary  situations;  others  were 
the  result  of  improved  farming  and  marketing  methods.  Farm  prices  (actually,  an  estimated 
farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities)  for  nearly  half  these  foods  went  down.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  retail  prices  were  lower.  The  alert  housewife  may  save  herself  money  by  looking  for  the 
plentiful  foods  in  season  and  by  shopping  the  specials  at  her  grocery  store.  (28) 


item 

ANSWERS— 
Change  in 
prices: 

Product 

Ketaii  unit 

Retail  cost 

Net  farm 
value 

Retail 

Farm 

1964 

1957 
-59 
average 

1964 

1957 
.59 
average 

1 

Cents 

i  1 

Beef  (Choice  grade) 

Pound 

77  8 

78.1 

42.4 

48.3 

1  2 

+ 



Lamb  (Choice  grade) 

Pound 

74.0 

70.0 

39.5 

40!2 

1  3 

— 

— 

Pork  (retail  cuts) 

Pound 

56.4 

60.5 

26.6 

31.0 

i  4 

1  + 

+ 

Butter 

Pound 

74.4 

73.2 

53.0 

52.6 

1  5 

1 

Ice  cream 

Vi  gallon 

80  4 

84.2 

24.6 

?1 4 

1  ^ 

+ 

Milk,  fluid  (at  stores) 

1/2  gallon 

47.7 

46.6 

21.7 

21.9 

!  7 

— 



Chickens,  frying. 

ready-to-cook 

Pound 

37.8 

43.5 

19.5 

24.4 

8 

Eggs,  large  Grade  A 

Dozen 

53.9 

56.2 

32.9 

36.1 

9 

+ 

+ 

Bread,  white 

Pound 

20.7 

18.5 

3.2 

3.0 

10 

+ 

Corn  flakes 

12  ounces 

28.6 

24.5 

2.5 

2.4 

11 

+ 

+ 

Flour,  white 

5  pounds 

56.7 

53.3 

19.9 

18.8 

12 

+ 

+ 

Apples 

Pound 

17.8 

16.1 

5.7 

4.7 

1  13 

+ 

+ 

Oranges 

Dozen 

88.1 

66.0 

28.4 

23.2 

1  14 

+ 

+ 

Lemons 

Pound 

21.1 

18.4  1 

1  5.3 

4.2 

i 

+ 

+ 

Cabbage 

Pound 

10.3 

8.7  1 

2.8 

2.4 

16 

+ 

Carrots 

Pound 

14.9 

14.5 

3.4 

3.7 

17 

+ 

+ 

Celery 

Pound 

15.7 

15.3 

4.9 

4.4 

18 

+ 

+ 

Lettuce 

Head 

24.6 

22.6 

8.4 

6.0 

19 

+ 

Onions 

Pound 

11.2 

10.1 

3.2 

3.4 

20 

+ 

+ 

Potatoes 

10  pounds 

75.7 

58.3 

27.1 

17.8 

21 

+ 

+ 

Tomatoes 

Pound 

33.2 

30.1 

11.2 

10.6 

22 

Peaches,  canned 

No.  21/2  can 

33.2 

34.3 

4.7 

6.1 

23 

+ 

Beans,  Navy 

Pound 

16.7 

16.3 

6.5 

6.9 

24 

+ 

Peas,  canned 

No.  303  can 

22.7 

21.0 

3.0 

3.1 

25 

+ 

+ 

Tomatoes,  canned 

No.  303  can 

16.0 

15.6 

2.6 

2.3 

26 

+ 

+ 

Orange  juice, 

frozen  concentrated 

6  ounce  can 

31.0 

23.4 

14.5 

8.2 

27 

+ 

0 

Peas,  frozen 

10  ounces 

21.0 

19.9 

3.2 

3.2 

28 

+ 

+ 

Sugar 

5  pounds 

64.0 

54.5 

23.9 

20.2 

29 

Margarine 

Pound 

26.0 

27.4 

7.4 

7.8 

30 

Vegetable  shortening 

3  pounds 

79.0 

90.4 

26.2 

28.2 

NOTE:  These  foods  were  selected  from  among  those  included  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 

Market  Basket  which  is  used  to  estimate  changes  in  the  prices  of  food  used  by  typical  urban  wage-earner 

and  clerical-worker  households.  From  1957-59  to  1964,  the  total  cost  of  food  in  this  Market  Basket 
went  up  3  per  cent. 
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NIGERIA:  PROJECTED  LEVEL  OF  DE- 
MAND, SUPPLY,  AND  IMPORTS  OF 
FARM  PRODUCTS  IN  1965  AND  1975, 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S.  AGRI- 
CULTURE. L.  E.  Moe,  Foreign  Re- 
gional Analysis  Division.  ERS- 
For.  105. 

On  a  percentage  basis  the 
United  States  may  expect  to  sup- 
ply at  least  67  per  cent  of  Ni- 
geria's wheat  and  tobacco  needs 
in  1965  and  1975  and  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  her  dry  milk  needs  in 
1975.  (See  November  1964  Farm 
Index.) 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

(EGYPT).  C.  J.  Warren,  Foreign 
Regional  Analysis  Division. 
FAER-21. 

Agriculture  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately two-fifths  of  Egypt's 
national  income  and  between  80 
and  85  per  cent  of  her  total  ex- 
ports. (See  October  1964  Farm 
Index.) 

THE    1965    WORLD  AGRICULTURAL 

SITUATION.  Foreign  Regional 
Analysis  Division.  FAER-22. 

World  agricultural  production 
in  1964/65  is  expected  to  increase 


recent 
publications 

The  publications  listed  here  are 
issued  by  the  Ecoyiomic  Research 
Service  and  cooperatively  by  the 
state  universities  and  colleges. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  reports 
listed  here  and  under  Sources  are 
published  by  ERS.  Single  copies 
are  available  free  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  OMS,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250.  State  publico^ 
tions  (descriptions  beloiv  include 
name  of  expenment  station  or 
university  after  title)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  issuing  agencies 
of  the  respective  states. 


about  1  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Farm  output  per  person  is 
expected  to  fall  about  1  per  cent. 
However,  production  of  food  is 
rising  faster  than  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  so  food  output 
per  person  will  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  (See  January 
1965  Farm  Index.) 

BULGARIA :  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE.  T.  Mills,  Foreign  Regional 
Analysis  Division.  ERS-For.  104. 

While  industrialization  is  re- 
ducing the  relative  importance  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  Bul- 
garia's total  export  trade,  it  is 
sharpening  the  need  for  markets 
for  agricultural  exports  to  pay  for 
the  resources  to  develop  industry. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  U.S.  POP- 
ULATION BY  FARM  AND  NONFARM 

ORIGIN.  C.  L.  Beale,  J.  C.  Hudson 
and  V.  J.  Banks,  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis  Division. 
AER-66. 

The  farm-born  element  in  the 
nonfarm  population  was  consider- 
ably underrepresented  in  white- 
collar  jobs  and  more  heavily  en- 
gaged in  blue-collar  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  this  study. 
(See  December  1964  Farm  Index.) 


Numbers  in  parentheses  at  end  of  stories  refer  to  sources  listed  below: 


1.  N.  J.  Wall  and  others,  Agricultural  Finance  Outlook,  AFO-4  (P)  ; 
2.  M.  Harris  and  N.  W.  Hines,  Installment  Land  Contracts  in  Iowa, 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa  Agr.  Law  Center  Mono.  5  (M)  ;  3.  Farm-Mort- 
gage Lending  Experience,  April-June  1964  (M);  4.  V.  W.  Davis  (SM); 

5.  J.  Vermeer  and  R.  O.  Aines,  The  Pilot  Cropland  Conversion 
Program — Accomplishments   in  Its   First  Year,   1963,   AER-64    (P)  ; 

6.  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  LMS-141  (P)  ;  7.  Feed  Situation, 
FdS-207  (P);  8.  G.  Ejomer,  "Recent  Trends  in  U.S.  Production  and 
Consumption  of  Edible  Meat  Fats,"  Fats  and  Oils  Situa.,  FOS-226  (P)  ; 
9.  T.  E.  Fuller.  Employment,  Unemployment  and  Low  Incomes  in 
Appalachia,  AER  (M)  ;  10  R.  I.  Coitrane  and  E.  L.  Baum,  An  Eco- 
nomic Survey  of  the  Appalachian  Region,  With  Special  Reference  to 
Agriculture  (M)  ;  11.  J.  H.  Southern,  Regional  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment and  Rural  Areas  (S)  ;  12.  J.  R.  Potter,  Jr.,  "The  Role  of  'Regu- 
lated' Motor  Carriers  in  Hauling  Agricultural  Commodities  in  Inter- 
state Commerce,"  Mktg.  and  Trans.  Situa.,  MTS-155  (P)  ;  13.  T.  Q. 
Hutchinson,  Private  Motor  Carriers  Who  Haul  Exempt  Agricultural 
Commodities  (M);  14.  J.  H.  Droge,  Radiation-Pasteurizing  Fresh 
Strawben-ies  and  Other  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Estimates  of 
Costs  and  Benefits  (M)  ;  15.  C.  C.  Dennis,  The  Federal  Date  Marketing 
Order — Activities  and  Accomplishments  (M)  ;  16.  I.  W.  Ulrey,  Fresh 
Potato  Transportation  to  Large  Markets  From  Five  Major  Producing 
Areas,  MRR-687  (P);  17.  C.  C.  Cable,  Jr.,  Z.  M.  Looney  and  C.  A. 
Wilmot,   Utilization   and   Cost  of   Labor  for   Ginning   Cotton    (M)  ; 


18.  D.  C.  Hacklander  "Marketing  Spreads  for  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb," 
Mktg.  and  Trans.  Situa.,  MTS-156  (P)  ;  19.  Foreign  Regional  Analysis 
Division,  The  1965  Western  Hemisphere  Agricultural  Situation, 
ERS-For.  113  (P);  20.  R.  L.  Tontz  and  A.  D.  Angelidis,  "Institutional 
and  Economic  Background  of  National,  Regional  and  State  Foreign 
Trade,"  For.  Agr.  Trade,  Nov.-Dec.  '64  (P);  21.  Foreign  Regional 
Analysis  Division,  The  1965  Western  Eiirope  Agricultural  Situation, 
ERS-For.  114  (P)  ;  22.  Foreign  Regional  Analysis  Division,  The  1965 
Eastern  Europe  Agricultural  Situation,  ERS-For.  115  (P);  23.  Foreign 
Regional  Analysis  Division,  The  1965  Africa  and  West  Asia  Agricul- 
tural Situation,  ERS-For.  117  (M)  ;  24.  Foreign  Regional  Analysis 
Division  (SM)  ;  25.  Foreign  Regional  Analysis  Division,  The  1965  Far 
East,  Communist  China,  Oceania  Agricultural  Situation,  ERS-For.  116 
(P)  ;  26.  C.  E.  Pike,  India — Projections  to  1975/76  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand for  Selected  Agricultural  Products  (M)  ;  27.  O.  H.  Goolsby,  Price 
Changes  of  Major  Temperate  and  Tropical  Zone  Agricultural  Exports, 
1947-1962,  ERS  For.  112  (P)  ;  28.  F.  Scott  (SM)  ;  29.  M.  G.  Van 
Dress,  Estimated  Number  of  Days'  Supply  of  Food  and  Beverages  in 
Establishments  That  Serve  Food  for  Onpremise  Consumption,  MRR 
(M);  30.  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  PES-235  (P);  31.  S.  J.  Hiemstra 
and  H.  M.  Eklund,  "Per  Capita  Food  Consumption  Index  Revision," 
Natl.  Food  Situa.,  NFS-110  (P). 

Speech  (S) ;  published  report  (P);  unpublished  manuscript  (M); 
special  jnaterial  (SM). 
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Updating  Our  Horizons 

It's  been  said  that  the  nation's 
cookbooks  will  soon  have  to  be 
rewritten  just  to  take  care  of  all 
the  changes  in  foods  themselves. 

For  instance,  meat  is  tenderer 
than  it  used  to  be,  thus  takes  less 
time  to  cook.  Cheese  sauce,  basic 
ingredient  in  many  gourmet 
dishes,  now  comes  ready  mixed, 
though  somewhat  disguised,  as 
cheese  soup. 

By  the  same  token,  changes  in 
how  and  what  we  eat  have  neces- 
sitated a  complete  revision  of 
ERS's  index  of  food  consump- 
tion per  capita.  For  example,  in- 
stant coffee,  dry  whole  milk  and 
chilled  juices  have  become  im- 
portant enough  in  the  national 
diet  to  rate  a  place  in  the  index. 
Then  too,  we  are  two  states 
larger;  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have 
been  added  to  population  in  cal- 
culating consumption  figures 
since  1960. 

The  revised  series  pictures  a 
half  century  of  changes  in  the 
nation's  eating  habits.  Here  is 
the  index  for  commodity  groups: 
Index  per  capita 
(1957-59  =  100) 


1910 

19  UO 

196  U 

Meat 

96 

93 

108 

Poultry 

49 

52 

114 

Fish 

107 

102 

102 

Eggs 

82 

86 

88 

Fruits 

78 

103 

93 

Vegetables 

85 

107 

97 

Potatoes,  white 

and  sweet 

208 

127 

118 

In  sum,  compared  with  our 
grandparents  back  in  1910,  we 
eat  more  meat  and  poultry,  more 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  few 
more  eggs,  less  fish  and  a  lot 
fewer  potatoes.  (31) 
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THE  farm:  Credit:  The  Invisible  Input- 
one  tool  that  helps  finance  the  rest 

RURAL  life:  Appalachia:  Its  Income  and 
Agriculture  —  a  portrait  of  poverty 

marketing:  Farm  Traffic:  Backhaul  Boon 
for  Truck  Industry — exempt  hauls  up 

THE  FOREIGN  MARKET:  Regional  Report: 
Good  Is  a  Relative — problems  persist 

THE  CONSUMER:  Do  You  Know  Your  Food 
Prices? — which  have  gone  up?  down? 
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Numbers  in  parenthesm  at  end  of  stories  refer  to  sonrces  listed  at  end  ol  issue. 
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